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Railway Morals and Railway Policy. 
(From the October Number of the Edinburgh Review.) 


Believers in the intrinsié virtues of political 





majority become so subordinate, that the decision 
on every question depends on the course he takes. 
Proprietors, instead of constantly exercising their 
franchise, allow it to become, on all ordinary occa- 
sions, a dead letter; retiring directors are so hab- 
itually re-elected without oppositon, and have so 
great a power of insuring their own re-election 
when opposed, that the board becomes practically 
a close body; and it is only whon the misgovern- 
ment grows extreme enough to produce a revolu- 
tionary agitation among the shareholders that 
any change can be effected. Thus a mixture of 
the monarchic, the aristocratic, and the demo- 
cratic elements is repeated with such modifica- 
tions only as the circumstances involve. The 
modes of action, too, are substantially the same ; 
save in this, that the copy outruns the original.— 
Threats of resignation, which ministries hold out 
in extreme cases, are commonly made by railway 
boards to stave-off a disagreeable inquiry. By no 
means regarding themselves as servants of the 
shareholders, directors rebel against dictation 
from them; and frequently construe any amend- 
ment they may urge into a vote of want of confi- 
dence. At half-yearly meetings, disagreable criti- 
cisms and objections are met by the chairman 
with the remark, that if the shareholders cannot 
trust his colleagues and himself, they had better 
choose others. With most, this assumption of of- 
fended dignity tells; and, under the fear that the 





forms mi,ht draw an instructive lesson from the 
politics of our railways. If there needs a conclu-| 


company’s interests may suffer from any distur- 
bance, measures quite at variance with the wishes 
of the proprietary are allowed to be carried. The 


sive proof that the most carefully framed consti-'parallel holds yet further. If it be true of na- 
tutions are worthless, unless they be embodiments tional administrations, that those in office count on 
of the popular character,—if there needs a conclu-| the support of all public employees,it is not less true 
Sive proof that governmental arrrangements in ad-'of incorporated companies, that the directors are 
vance of the time will inevitably lapse back into'greatly aided by their officials in their struggles 
congruity with the time; such proof may be!with shareholders. If, in times past, there have 
found over and over again repeated in the current been ministries who spent public money to secure 
history of joint-stock enterprizes. As devised by party ends, there are, in times present, railway 
Act of Parliament, the administrations of our pub- boards who use the funds of the shareholders to 
lic companies are almost purely democratic. The! defeat the shareholders. May, even in detail, the 
representative system is carried out in them with! similarity is maintained. Like their prototype, 


scarcel te di low : 4 » 
poor ye ag Shareholders elect their direct-'joint-stock companies have their expensive elec- 


; » their chairman ; there is an annual tion contests, managed by election committees, 
siving faeilitie - oe proportion of the board,|employing caeethelr dashes they have their can- 
een. prepared peeing them ; and, by this}vassing with its sundry illegitimate accompani- 
periods varyin heme body may be changed in|ments; they have their occasional manufacture of 
only are the Soe ree to five years. Yet,not|fraudulent votes. And, as a general result, that 
state reproduced in ¢ awe vices of our political |class-legislation, which, until of late, was habitual- 
perations-bome eve ~t- of these mercantile cor-|ly charged against statesmen, is now habitually 
the very Seni of ait an intenser degree,—but| displayed in the proceedings of these trading asso- 
netndaalte: de . fnment, whilst remaining|ciations; constituted though they are on purely 
je Disieleameneca 1c, be substantially so remed-|representative principles. 
tation. The Sheniloniaaa he national consti-| These last assertions will probably surprise not 
deliberative sr sa ee os fulfil its|theory asa afew. The general public who have little or no 
‘eve. falls under hel arch of ers possess like pow-| direct interest in railway matters,—who never see 
saperior cunn! “ill ro! of some one member of|a railway journal, and who skip the reports of 
ng, will, or wealth, to whom the|half-yearly meetings that appear in the daily 








papers—are under the impression that dishonesties 
akin to those gigantic ones so notorious during 
the mania, are no longer committed. They do not 
forget the doings of stags and stock-jobbers and 
runaway directors; they remember how men of 
straw held shares amounting to 100,000/. and eyen 
200,0007:; how numerous directorates were filled 
by the same persons—one having a seat at twenty- 
three boards; how subscription contracts were 
made up with signatures bought at 10s. and 
4s. each, and porters and errand boys made 
themselves liable for 30,0007. and 40.000/. apiece. 
They can narrate how boards kept their 
books in cypher; made false registries, and re- 
frained from recording their proceedings in minute 
books; how in one company half a million of cap- 
ital was down to unreal names; how in another, 
directors bought for account more shares than 
they Issued, and so forced up the price; and how 
in many others, they repurchased for the company 
their own shares, paying themselves with the de- 
positors’ money. But, though more or less aware 
of the iniquities that have been practised, the gen- 
erality think of them solely as the accompani- 
ments of bubble schemes. More recent enter- 
prises they know to have been dona fide ones, 
mostly carried out by established companies: and 
knowing this they do not suspect that in the get- 
ting up of branch lines and extensions, there are 
chicaneries near akin to those of Capel Court, and 
quite as disastrous in their ultimate results, As- 
sociating the ideas of wealth and respectability, 
and habituaily using respectability as synonymous 
with morality, it seems to them incredible, that 
many of the large capitalists and men of station 
who administer railway affairs should be guilty of 
indirectly enriching themselves at the exvense of 
their constituents. True, they occasionally meet, 
with a law report, disclosing some enormous fraud, 
or read a “ Times” leader, characterising directo- 
rial acts in terms that are held libellous; but they 
regard the cases thus brought to light as entirely 
exceptional; and, under that feeling of loyalty 
which ever idealises men in authority, they con- 
stantly tend towards the conviction, if not that di- 
rectors can do no wrong, yet that they are very 
ualikely to do wrong; 

A history of railway management and railway 
intrigue, however, wonld quickly nndeceive them. 
In such a history, the doings of projectors and the 
mysteries of the share-market would occupy less 
space than the analysis of the multiform dishones- 
ties that have been committed since 1845, and the 
genesis.of that elaborate system of tactics by which 
companies are betrayed into ruinous undertakings 
that benefit the few at the cost of the many. Such 
a history would not only have to detail the doings 
of the personage famed “ for making things pleas- 
ant;” nor would it have merely to add the mis- 
deeds of his colleagues; but it would have to de- 
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scribe the kindred corruptness of other railway ad- 
ministrations. From the published report of an 
investigation committee, it would be shown how, 
not many years since, the directors of one of our 
lines allotted among themselves 15,000 new shares 
then at a premium in the market,—how to pay 
the deposits on these shares they used the compa- 
ny’s funds,—how one of their number thus accom- 
modated himself in meeting both deposits and 
calls to the extent of more than 80,000/. We 
should also read in it of directors who made loans 
to themselves out of the company’s floating bal- 
ances at a low rate of -interest, when the market 
rate was high; and who paid themselves larger 
salaries than those assigned; entering the differ- 
ence in an obscure corner of the ledger under the 
head of “ petty disbursements.” There would be 
documents showing that the proxies enabling 
boards to carry contested measures have, in some 
cases, been obtained by garbled statements; and, 
again, that proxies given for a specific purpose 
have been used for other purposes. One of our 
companies would be proved to have projected a 
line, serving as a feeder, for which it obtained 
shareholders by offering a guaranteed dividend, 
which, though understood by the public to be un- 
conditional, was really contingent upon a condi- 
tion not likely to be fulfilled. The managers of 
another company would be convicted of baving 
carried party measuros by the aid of preference 
shares standing in the names of station masters ; 
and of being aided by the proxies of the secreta- 
ry’s children too young to write. ; 


That the.corruptions here glanced at are not 
mere exceptional evils, but result from some deep- 
seated vice ramifying throughout our system of 
railway government, is sufficiently proved by the 
simple fact that, notwithstanding the depreciation 
of railway dividends produced by the extension 
policy, that policy has been year after year con- 
tinued. Does any tradesman, who, having en- 
larged his shop, finds a proportionate diminution 
in his rate or profit, go on, even under the stimu- 
lus of competition. making further enlargements 
at the cost of further diminutions? Does any 
merchant, however strong his desire to take away 
at. opponent’s markets,make successive mortgages 
on his capital, and pay for each sum thus raised 
a higher interest than he gains by trading with it? 
Yet this course, so absurd that no one would in- 
sult a private individual by asking him to follow 
it, is the course which railway boards at meeting 
after meeting persuade their clients to pursue.— 
Since 1845, when the dividends of our leading 
lines ranged from 8 to 10 per cent. ,they have, not- 
withstanding an ever-growing traffic, fallen from 
10 per cent. to 5, from 8 to 4, from 9 to 38}; and 
yet the system of extensions, leases and guaran- 
tees, notoriousiy the cause of this, has been year 
by year persevereli in. Is there not something 
needing explanation here—something more than 
the world is allowed to see? If there be any one 
to whom the broad fact of obstinate persistence in 
unprofitable expenditure does not alone carry the 
conviction that sinister influences are at work, let 
him read the seductive statements by which share- 
holders are led to authorise new projects,and then 
compare these with the proved results. Let him 
look at the estimated cost, anticipated traffic, and 
calculated dividend on some proposed branch line ; 
let him observe how the proprietary, before whom 
the scheme is laid, are induced to approve it as 
promising a fair return; and then let him coatem- 
plate, in the resulting depreciation of stock, the ex- 
tent of their loss. Is there any avoiding the infer- 
ence ? Clearly, railway shareholders can never have 
habitually voted for new undertakings which they 
knew would be injurious to them. Every one 
knows, however, that these new undertakings have 
almost uniformly proved i:jurious to them. Ob- 
viously, therefore, railway shareholders have been 
continually deluded by false representations, The 
only possible escape from this conclusion is in the 
belief that boards and their officers have been 
themselves deceived; and were the discrepancies 
between promises and results occasional only, 
there would be grounds for this lenient interpre- 





tation. But to suppose that a railway govern- 
ment should repeatedly make such mistakes, and 
yet gain no wisdom from disastrous experiences— 
should, after a dozen disappointments, again mis- 
lead half-yearly meetings by bright anticipations 
into dark realities, and all in good faith—taxes 
credulity somewhat too far. Even then were 
there no demonstrated iniquties to rouse suspi- 
cion, we think that the continuous depreciation in 
the value of railway stock, the determined perse- 
verance of boards in the policy that has produced 
this depreciation, and the proved untruth of the 
statements by which they have induced share- 
holders to sanction this policy, would ef them- 
selves suffice to show the essential viciousness of 
railway administration. 


That the existing evils, and the causes conspir- 
ing to produce them, may be the better under- 
stood, it will be needful briefly to glance at the 
mode in which the system of extensions grew up. 
Earliest among the incentives to it was a feeling 
of rivalry. Even whilst yet their main lines were 
unmade, a contest for supremacy arose between 
our two greatest companies. This presently gene- 
rated a confirmed antagonism; and the same im- 
pulse which in election contests and the like has 
frequently led to the squandering of a fortune to 
gain a victory, bas largely aided to make each of 
these great rivals submit to repeated sacrifices 
rather than be beaten. Feuds of like nature are 
in other cases perpetually prompting boards to 
make aggressions on each others territory—every 
attack on the one side leading to a reprisal on the 
other ; and so violent is the hostility occasionally 
produced, that directors might be pointed out 
whose votes are wholly determined by the desire 
to be revenged on their opponents. Among the 
first methods by which leading companies sought 
to strengthen themselves and weaken their com- 
petitors, was the leasing or purchase of subordi- 
nate neighboring lines. Of course those to whom 
overtures were made, obtained bids from both 
sides ; and it naturally resulted that the first sales 
thus affected, being at prices far above the real 
values, brought great profits to the sellers. What 
resulted? After afew recurrences of this proceed- 
ing, it was clearly perceived by quick-witted spec- 
ulators, that the making of lines so circumstanced 
as to be bid for by competing companies, would be 
a lucrative policy. Shareholders who had once 
pocketed these large and easy-made gains, were 
eager to repeat the process, and cast about for 
districts in which it might be done. Even the di- 
rectors of the companies by whom these high 
prices were given, were under the temptation to 
aid in this; for it was manifest to them that by 
obtaining a larger interest in any such new under- 
taking than they possessed in the purchasing com- 
pany, and by using their influence in the purchas- 
ing company to obtain a good price or guarantee 
for the new undertaking, a great advantage svould 
be gained; and that this motive has been largely 
operative, railway history abundantly proves.— 
Once commenced, sundry other influences con- 
spired to stimulate this making of feeders and ex- 
tensions. The non-closure of capital accounts ren- 
dered possible the “ cooking” of dividends,which 
was at one period carried to a great extent. Un- 
der various incentives, speculative and other, ex- 
penditure that should have been charged against 
revenue, was charged against capita]; works and rol- 
ling stock were allowed to g6 unrepaired,or insufii- 
cient additions made to them, by which means the 
current expenses were rendered delusively small; 
long-credit agreements with contractors, permitted 
sundry disbursements that had been virtually 
made to be kept out of the accounts; and thus the 
net returns were made to appear much greater 
than they really were. Naturally the new under- 
takings put before the monied world by compa- 
nies whose stock and dividends had been thus ar- 
tificially raised, were received with proportionate 
favor. Under the prestige of their parentage their 
shares came out at high premiums, bringing large 
profits to the projectors. The hint was soon 
taken; and it presentiy became an established 
policy, under the auspices of a prosperity either 





real or mock, to get up these subsidiary lines— 
“calves” as they were called in the slang of the 
initiated—and to traffic in the premiums their 
shares commanded. Meanwhile had been devel- 
oping a secondary set of influences which also con- 
tributed to foster unwise enterprises; namely, the 
business interests of the lawyers, engineers, con- 
tractors, and others directly or indirectly employ- 
ed in railway construction. The methods of pro- 
jecting and carrying new schemes could not fail, 
in the course of years, to become familiar to all 
persons concerned; and there eould not fail to 
grow up amongst them a concerted system of tac- 
tics calculated to achieve their common end. Thus 
partly from the jealousy of rival boards, partly 
trom the avarice of shareholders in purchased 
lines, partly from the dishonest schemings of di- 
rectors,partly from the maxceuvres of those whose 
business it ts to carry out the projects legally au- 
thorised, partly, and perhaps mainly, from the de- 
lusive appearance of prosperity maintained by 
many established companies, there came the wild 
speculations of 1844 and 1845. The consequent 
disasters, whilst they pretty well destroyed the 
last of these incentives, left the rest much as they 
were, fThough the painfully undeceived public 
have ceased to aid as they once did, the various 
private interests that had grown up, have since 
been working together as before; have developed 
their system of co-operation into still more com- 
plex and subtle forms; and are even now daily 
thrusting unfortunate shareholders into losing un- 
dertakings. 


Before proceeding to analyse the existing state 
of things, however, we would have it clearly un- 
derstood that we do not suppose those to be im- 
plicated to be on the average morally lower than 
the community at large. Men taken at random from 
any class would,tin all probability, behave much in 
the same way when placed in like positions.— 
There are unquestionably directors grossly dis- 
honest: unquestionably also there are others whose 
standard of honor is far higher than that of most 
persons: and for the remainder, they are, we 
doubt not, as good as the mass, Ofthe engineers, 
parliamentary agents, lawyers, contractors and va- 
rious others concerned, it may be admitted that 
though daily custom has induced laxity of princi- 
ple, yet they would be harshly judged were the 
transactions that may be recorded against them 
used as measures. Those who do not see how, in 
these involved affairs, the most inequitable results 
may be wrought out by men not corresponding- 
ly flagitious, will readily do so on considering all 
the conditions. In the first place there is the fami- 
liar fact that the corporate conscience is ever infe- 
rior to the individual conscience—that a body of 
men will commit as a joint act, that which every 
individual of them would shrink from did he feel 
personally respensible. And it may be remarked 
that not only is the conduct of a corporate body 
thus comparatively lax, but also the condnct - 
wards one. There is ever a more or less distinct 
perception that a broad-backed company scarcely 
feels what would be ruinous to a private person; 
and this perception is in constant operation on all 
railway administrators and their employees—on all 
contractors, landowners, and others concerned; 
leading them to show a graspingness and want of 
principle foreign to their general behaviour.— 
Again, the indirectness and remoteness oi the evils 
produced greatly weaken the restraints on wrong 
doing. Men’s actions are proximately produced 
by mental representations of the results to be aa- 
ticipated , and the decisions come to largely de- 
pend on the vividness with which these results can 
be imagined. A consequence, good or bad. that 
is immediate, and clearly apprehended, influences 
conduct far more potently than a consequence 
that has to be traced through a long chain of caus- 
ation, and as eventually reached, is not a partic- 
ular and readily conceiveable one, but a gener 
and vaguely conceiveable one. Hence in railway 
affairs a questionable share transaction, an eX0r- 
bitant charge, a proceeding which brings great in- 
dividual advantage without apparently injuring aby 
one, but which, even if analysed in its ultimate re- 
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sults, can but very circuitously affect unknown 
persons living no one knows where, may be brought 
home to men who, could the results be embodied 
before them, would be shocked at the cruel injus- 
tices they had committed—men who in their pri- 
vate business where the results can be thus em- 
bodied, are sufficently equitable. Further, it re- 
quires to be noted that most of these great delin- 
quencies are wrought out, not by the extreme dis- 
honesty of any one man or group of men, but by 
the combined self-interest of many men and groups 
of men, whose minor delinquencies are cumula- 
tive. Much as.astory which, passing from mouth 
to meuth, and receiving a slight exaggeration at 
each repetition, comes around to the original nar- 
rator in a form scarcely to be reeognized ; so, by 
a little improper influence on the part of landown- 
ers, a little favoritism on the part of members of 
Parliament, a little intriguing of lawyers, a little 
manceuvring by contractors and ergineers, a little 
self-seeking on the part of directors, a little under 
statement of estimates and over statement of traf- 
fic, a little magnifying of the evils to be avoided 
and the benefits to be gained—it happens that 
shareholders are betrayed into ruinous undertak- 
ings by grossly untrue representations, without 
any one being guilty of more than asmall portion 
of the fraud. Bearing in mind, then, the compara- 
tive laxity of the corporative conscience ; the dit- 
fusion and remoteness of the evils which malprac- 
tices produce; and the composite origin of these 
malpractices ; it becomes possible to understand 
how, in raiiway affairs, gigantic dishonesties can 
be perpetrated by men, who, on the average, are 
little if at all below the generality in moral char-. 
acter. 

With this preliminary mitigation we proceed to 
detail the various illegitimate agencies by which 
theseseemingly insane extensions and this continu- 
al squandering of shareholders’ property are 
brought about. 

Conspicuous amongst these is the self-interest of 
landowners. Once the greatest obstacle to rail- 
way enterprise, owners of estates have of late 
years been amongst its chief promoters. Since 
the Liverpool and Manchester line was first defeat. 
ed by landed upposition, and succeeded with its 
second bill only by keeping out of sight of all 
mansions, and avoiding the game preserves—since 
the time when the London and Birmingham Com- 
pany, after seeing their project thrown out by a 
committee of peers, who ignored the evidence, had 
to “conciliate” their antagonists by raising the 
estimate for land from £250,000 to £750,000— 
since the time when Parliamentary counsel bolster- 
ed up a groundless resistance by the flimsiest and 
absurdest excuses, even to reproaching engineers 
with “having trodden down the corn of widows” 
and “destroyed the strawberry beds of gardeners” 
—since then, a marked change of policy has taken 
place. Nor was it in human nature that it should 
be otherwise. When it became known that rail- 
way companies commonly paid for “land and com- 
pensation,” sums varying from £4,000 to £8,000 
per mile; that men were indemnified for supposed 
injury to their property by sums so inordinate that 
the greater part has been returned by the heir as 
conscience money; that in one case, £120,000 was 
given for land said to be worth but £5,000--when 
it was bruited abroad that large bonuses in the 
shape of preference shares and the like were grant- 
ed to buy off opposition—when it came to be an 
established fact that estates are greatly enhanced 
in value by the proximity. of railways—it is not 
surprising that country gentlemen should have he- 
come active supporters of schemes to which they 
were once the bitterest enemies. On considering 
the many temptations, Wwe shall see nothing won- 
derful in the fact, that in 1845 they were zealous 
provisional committeemen; nor in the fact. that 
their influence as promoters enabled them to get 
good terms for their own acres; nor in the fact 
that they committed various acts sufficiently re- 
prehensible from any but their own point of view 
If we are told of squires soliciting interviews with 
i ee of a projected railway ; prompting 

to take their side of the country ; promising 


support if he did, and threaenting opposition if he} 
did not; dictating the course to be followed 
through their domains; and hinting that a fair 
price would be expected: we are simply told of 
the special modes in which certain private inter- 
ests show themselves. If we hear of an extensive 
landowner using his influence as chairman ofa 
board of directors to project.a branch running for 
many miles through his own estate, and putting 
his company to the cost of a Parliamentary con- 
test to carry this line; we hear only of that 
which was likely to occur under such circumstan- 
ces. If we find now before the public, a line pro- 
posed by a large capitalist, serving amongst other 
ends to effect desirable communications with his 
property; and the estimates for which line, though 
considered by the engineering world insufficient, 
are alleged by him to be ample: we have but a 
marked case of the distorted representations which 
under such conditions self-interest is sure to en- 
gender. If we discover of this or that scheme 
that it was got up by the local nobility and gentry 
—that they employed to make the survey, a 
third-rate engineer, who was ready, ,in anticipa- 
tion of future benefit, to do this for his bare ex- 
penses—that principals and agents wearied the 
directors of an adjacent trunk line to take up 
their project; threatened that if they did not 
their great rival would; alarmed them into con- 
cession; asked for a contribution to their expen- 
ses; and would have gained all these points but 
for shareholders’ resistance—we do but discover 
the organized tactics which in process of time na- 
turaily grow up under such stimuli. It is not that 
these facts are particularly remarkable. From 
the gross instance of the land owner who asked 
£8,000 for that which he eventually accepted £80 
for, down to the every day instances of influence 
used to get railway accommodation for the neigh- 
borhood, the acts of the landed class are simply 
manifestations of the average character acting 
under special conditions. All that it now behoves 
us to notice is, that we have here a large and pow- 
erful body whose interests are ever pressing on 
railway extension irrespective of its intrinsic pro- 
priety, 

The great change in the attitude of the Legisla- 
ture towards railways from ‘“‘ the extreme of de- 
termined rejection or dilatory acquiescence to the 
opposite extreme of unlimited concession,” was 
simultaneous with the change above described.— 
It could not well fail to be so. Supplying, as the 
land-owning community does so large a portion of 
both Houses of Parliament, it necessarily follows 
that the play of private interests seen in the first, 
repeats itself in the last under modified forms, and 
complicated by other influences, Remembering 
the extent to which legislators were themselves 
involved in the speculations of the mania, it is 
scarcely probable that they should since have 
been free from personal bias. A return proved, 
that in 1845 there were 157 members of Parlia- 
ment, whose names were on the register of new 
companies for sums varying from £291,000 down- 
wards. Ths supporters of new projects boasted of 
the number of votes they could command in the 
House. Members were personally canvassed, and 
peers were solicited. It was publicly complaincd 
in the upper chamber that “it was nearly impos- 
sible to bring together a jury, some members of 
which were not interested in the railway they were 
about to assess.” Doubtless this state of things 
was in a degree exceptional; and there has since 
been not only a diminution of the temptations, but 
a marked increase of equitable feeling. Still it is 
not to be expected that private interests should 
cease to act. Itis not to be expected that a land 
owner who, out of Parliament exerts himself to 
get a railway from his district, should, when in 
Parliameat, not employ the power his new position 
gives him to the same end. It is not to be expect- 
ed that the accumulation of such individual ac- 
tions should leave the legislative policy unchang- 
ed. Hence the fact, that the influence once used 
to throw out railway bills is now used to carry 
them. Hence the fact, that railway committees 
no longer require a good traffic case to be made 





out in justification of the powers asked. Hence 
the fact, that the directors and chairmen of boards 
with seats in the House of Commons, are induced 
to pledge their companies to carry out extensions. 
But it is not only, nor indeed mainly, from direct- 
ly personal motives that legislators have of late 
years unduly fostered railway enterprises. Indi- 
rect motives of various kinds have been largely 
operative, The wish to satisfy constituents has 
been one. Inhabitants of nnaccommodated dis- 
tricts are naturally urgent with their representa- 
tives to help them to a line. Such representatives 
are not unfrequently conscious that their next 
elections may possibly turn upon their successful 
response to this appeal. Even when there is no 
popular pressure, there is the pressure of their 
leading political supporters ; of large landholders 
whom it will not do to neglect; of the magistracy 
with whom it is needful to be on good terms; of 
local lawyers, important as electioneering friends, 
to whom a railway always brings business. Thus 
without having any immediately private ends, 
members of Parliament are often almost coerced 
into pressing forward schemes which from a na- 
ttonal, or from a shareholders’ point of view, are 
very unwise ones. Moreover, it requires in fair- 
ness to be said, that possessed, as most members 
of Parliament are, with the belief that all railway 
making is nationally beneficial, there exist in 
their minds few or no reasons for resisting the in- 
fluences brought to bear on them. ‘True, share- 
holders may be injured ; but that is their own af- 
tair :—the public will be better served; constitu- 
ents will be satisfied ; friends will be pleased ; per- 
haps personal ends gained; and under some or all 
of these incentives affirmative votes are readily 
given. Thus from the Legislature also there has 
of late years proceeded a factitious stimulus to 
railway extensions. 

From Parliament to Parliamentary agents, and 
the general body of lawyers concerned in railway 
enterprise, is a ready transition. With these, the 
getting up and carrying of new lines and branch- 
es is a matter of business. Whoever studies the 
process ef obtaining a railway act; or considers 
the number of legal transactions involved in the 
execution of railway works; or notes the large 
sums that figure in half-yearly reports under . the 
head of ‘law charges;” will at once see how strong 
are the temptations which a new project holds out 
to jsolicitors, conveyancers, and counsel. {t has 
been shown that in past years Parliamentary ex- 
penses have varied from £650 to £3,000 per mile; 
of which a large proportion has gone into the 
pockets of the profession. In one contest £57,- 
000 was spent amongst six counsel and twenty so- 
licitors. Ata late meeting of one our companies 
it was pointed out that the sum expended in legal 
and parliamentary expenses during nine years had. 
reached £480,000; or had averaged £53,000 a 
year. With these and scores of like facts before 
them, it would indeed be strange did not so acute 
a body of men as lawyers use vigorous efforts and 
sagacious devices to promote fresh enterprises.— 
Indeed, if we look back at the proceedings of 1845 
we shall suspect, not oniy that lawyers are still 
the active promoters of fresh enterprises, but of- 
ten the originators of them. Most person have 
heard how in those excited times the projects 
daily announced were very frequenily set afloat by 
local solicitors—how these looked over maps to 
see where plausible lines could be sketched out— 
how they canvassed the local gentry to obtain 
provisional committeemen—how they agreed with 
engineers to make trial surveys—how, under the 
wild hopes of the day, they found little difficulty in 
forming companies—and how most of them man- 
aged to get as far as the Committee on Standing 
Orders, if no farther. Remembering all this, and 
that those who were successful are not likely to 
have forgotten their cunning, but rather to have 
yearly exercised and increased it, we may natur- 
ally expect to find railway lawyers amongst the 
most influential of the many parties conspiring to 
urge railway proprietaries into disastrous under- 
takings: and we shall not be deceived. To a 
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From the proposal to the completion of a new line 
the lawyer and the engineer work together; 
and their interests are throughout identical.— 
Whilst the one makes the survey, the other pre- 
pares the book of reference. The parish plans 
which the one gets ready, the other deposits.—- 
The notices to owners and occupiers which the 
one fills in, the other serves upon those concerned 
Throughout, there is continual consultation be- 
tween them as to the dealing with local opposition 
and the obtainment of local support. In the get- 
ting up of their case for Parliament they necessa- 
rily act in concert, Whilst before committee the 
one gets his ten guineas per day for attending to 
give evidence, the other makes prodts on all the 
complicated transactions which the carrying a bill 
involves. During the execution of the works 
they are in frequent correspondence ; and alike 
profit by any expansion of the undertaking. Thus 
there naturally arises in each the perception that 
in aiding the other he is aiding himself; and grad- 
ually, as in course of years, the proceedings come 
to be often repeated, and a perfect familiarity with 
railway politics gained, there naturally grows up a 
well-organized system of co-operation between 
them—a system rendered the more efficient by 
the wealth and influence which each has year by 
year accumulated. 

Amongst the manceuvres employed by railway 
solicitors thus established and thus helped, not 
the least remarkable is that of getting their own 
nominees elected as directors. Startling though 
it may seem, it is yet a fact, which we state on 
good authority, that there are puppet directors 
who vote for this or that at the instigation of the 
compary’s lawyer, whose creatures they are. The 
obtainment of such tools is by no means difficult. 
Vacancies are about to occur in the directorate. 
Almost always there are sundry men over whom 
a solicitor, conducting the extensive law business 
of a railway, has considerable power; not only 
connexions and friends, but clients and persons 
to whom, in his legal capacity, he can do great 
benefit or great injury. He selects the most suit- 
able of these; giving the preference, if other 
things are equal, to one living in the coun- 
try near the line. On opening the matter to him, 
he points out the sundry advantages attendant on 
a director’s position—the free pass and the many 
facilities it gives; the annual £100 or so which 
the office brings; the honor and influence accru- 
ing; the opportunities for profitable investment 
that are likely to occur; and so forth. Should 
ignorance of railway affairs be raised as an objec- 
tion, the tempter, in whose eyes this ignorance is 
a chief recommendation, replies that he shall al- 
ways be at hand to guide his votes. Should non- 
possession of a due amount of the company’s stock 
be pleaded, the tempter readily meets the ditficnl- 
ty-by offering himself to furnish the needful qual- 
ification. Thus incited and flattered, and, perhaps 
conscious that it would be dangerous to refuse, 
the intended puppet alows himself to be put in 
nomination ; and as it is the general habit of half- 
yearly meetings, unless under great indignation, 
to elect any one proposed to them by thoso in au- 
thority, the nomination is successful. On subse- 
quent occasions this proceeding can, of course, be 
repeated ; and thus the company’s legal agent and 
those leagued with him may command sufficient 
votes to turn the scale in their own favor. 

Then to the personal interest and power of the 
head solicitor have to be added those of the local 
ones, with whom he is in constant business inter- 
course. They, too, profit by new undertakings; 
they, therefore, are commonly urgent in pressing 
them forwards. Acting in co-operation with their 
chief, they form a local staff of great influence.— 
They are active canvassers; they stimulate and 
concentrate the feeling of their districts; they en- 
courage rivalry with other lines; they alarm lo- 
cal shareholders with rumors of threatened com- 
petition. When the question of extension or non- 
extension comes to a division, they collect proxies 
for the extension party. They bring pressure- to 
bear on thoir shareholding clients and relatives.— 
Nay, so deep an interest do they feel in the deci- 


sion as occasioaally to manufacture votes with the 
view of influencing it. We have before us the 
case of a local: solicitor, who, before the special 
‘meeting called to adopt or reject a contemplated 
‘branch, transferred portions of his own shares in- 
to the names of sundry members of his family, 
and so multiplied his seventeen votes into forty- 
one; all of which he recorded for the adoption of 
the new scheme, 


Greatly as engineers are interested in railway 
enterprise, it is to be expected that they should 
be active, and not very scrupulous promoters of it. 
To illustrate the vigor and skill with which they 
further new undertakings, a few facts may be cit- 
ed. Not far from London, and lying between two 
lines of railway, is an estate that has been pur- 
chased by one of our engineers. He has since 
obtained Acts for branches to both of the adja- 
cent lines. One of these branches he has leased 
to the company whose line it joins; and he has 
tried to do the like with the other, but as yet 
without success. Even as it is, however, he is 
considered to have doubled the value of his pro- 
perty. To press forward extensions by the com- 
panies with which they are connected, they occa- 
sionally go to great lengths, Not long since, ata 
half-yearly meeting, certain projects which the 
proprietary had already once rejected, were again 
brought forward by two engineers who attended 
in their capacity of shareholders. Though known 
to be personally interested, one of them moved 
and the other seconded, that certain proposals 
from the promoters of these schemes be consider- 
ed without delay by the directors. The motion 
was carried ; the directors approved the proposals ; 
and again, the proprietors negatived them. A 
third time a like effort was made; a third time a 
conflict arose; and within a few days of the spe- 
cial meeting at which the division was to take 
place, one of these engineers circulated amongst 
the shareholders a pamphlet denying the allega- 
tions of the dissentient party and making counter- 
statements, which it was then to late to meet— 
nay, he did more; he employed agents to canvass 
the shareholders for proxies in support of the new 
undertaking, and was obliged to confess as much 
when charged with it at the meeting. 

Turn we now to contractors. Railway enter- 
prise has given to this class of men a gigantic de- 
velopment, not only in respect of numbers, but in 
respect of the vast wealth to which some of them 
have attained. Originally, half a dozen miles of 
earthwork, fencing, and bridges, was as much as 
any single contractor undertook. Of late years,' 
however, it has become common for one man to 
engage to coustruct a entire railway, and deliver 
it over to the company in a fit condition for open- 
ing. Great capital is necessarily required for 
this; great profits are made by it; and the for- 
tunes accumulated, in course of time, have been 
such, that sundry contractors are described as 
being each able to make a railway at his own ex- 
pense. But they are as insatiate as millionaires 
in general; and so long as they continue in busi- 
ness at all, are, in some sort, forced to provide 
new undertakings to keep their plant employed. 
As may be imagined, enormous stocks of working 
materials are needed; many hundreds of earth- 
waggons, and of horses ; many miles of temporary 
rails and sleepers; some half dozen locomotive 
engines, and several fixed ones; innumerable 
tools ; besides vast stores of timber, bricks, stone, 
rails, and other constituents of permanent works, 
that have been bought on speculation. To keep 
the capital thus invested, and also a large staff of 
employees, standing idle, entails loss, partly nega- 
tive, partly positive. The great contractor, there- 
fore, is alike under a pressing stimulus to get fresh 
work, and enabled by his wealth to do this.— 
Hence the not unfrequent inversion of the old 
arrangement under which companies and engi- 
neers employed contractors, into an arrangement 
under which contractors employ engineers and 
form companies. Many recent undertakings have 
been thus set on foot. The most gigantic project 
which private enterprise has dared—a project, of 





which, unfortunately, there is now no hope—orig- 


inated with a distinguished contracting firm. In 
some cases, as in this chief one, this mode of pro. 
cedure may be considered as advantageous; but 
in a far greater proportion of cases its results are 
disastrous. Interested in promoting railway ex- 
tensions even in a greater degree than engineers 
and lawyers, contractors frequently co-operate 
with these either as agents or as coadjutors.— 
Lines are fostered into being, which it is known 
from the very beginning, will not pay. Of late it 
has become common for landowners, merchants, 
aud others personally interested, who, under ths 
belief that their indirect gains will compensate for 
their meagre dividends, have themselves raised 
part of the capital for a local railway, but who 
cannot raise the rest—it has become common for 
such to make an agreement with a wealthy con- 
tractor to construct the line, taking in part pay- 
ment a portion of the shares, amounting to, per- 
haps, a third of the whole, and to charge for his 
work according toa schedule of prices to be there- 
after settled between himself and the engineer.— 
By this last clause the contractor renders himself 
secure. It would never answer his purpose to 
take part payment in shares likely to return some 
2/1. per cent., unless he compensated himself by 
unsually high profits ; and this subsequent settle- 
ment of prices with one whose interests, like his 
own, are wrapped up in the prosecution of the un- 
dertaking, insures him high profits. Meanwhile, 
the facts that all the capital has been subscribed 
and the line contracted for, unduly raise the pub- 
lic estimate of the scheme; the shares are quoted 
at much above their true worth; unwary persons 
buy; the contractor from time (o time parts with 
his moiety at fair prices ; and the new sharehold- 
ers ultimately find themselves part owners of a 
railway which, unprofitable as it originally pro- 
mised to be, has been made yet more unprofitable 
by expensiveness of construction. Nor are these 
the only cases in which contractors gain after this 
fahsion. They do the like with undertakings of 
their own projeeting. To obtain acts for these, 
they sign the subscription contracts for large 
amounts; knowing, that in the way above de- 
scribed, they can always make it answer to do 
this. So general had the practice latterly become 
as to attract the attention of committees. As was 
remarked by a personage noted for his complicity 
in these transactions : ‘ Committees are getting too 
knowing; they won’t stand that dodge now.’— 
Nevertheless, the thing is still done under a dis- 
guised form. Though contractors no longer enter 
their own names on subscription lists for thous- 
ands of shares, yet they effect the same end by 
making nominal holders of their foremen and oth- 
ers ; themselves being the real ones. 

Of directorial misdoings some samples have al- 
ready been referred to; and more might be add- 
ed. Besides those arising from directly personal 
aims are sundry others. One of these is, the still 
increasing community between railway boards and 
the House of Commons. There are eighty-one di- 
rectors sitting in Parliament; and though many 
of these take little or no partin the affairs of their 
respective railways, many of them are the most 
active members of the boards to which they be- 
long. We have but to look back a few years and 
the urfanimity with which companies adopted the 
policy of getting themselves represented in the 
Legislature, to see that the furtherance of their 


tition—was the incentive. How well this policy 
is understood amongst the initiated may be judged 
from the fact that gentlemen are now in some cas- 
es elected on boards, simply because they are 
members of Parliament. Of course, this implies 
that railway legislation is effected by a complicat- 
ed play of private influences ; and that these influ- 
ences generally work towards the facilitation of 
new enterprises is tolerably obvious. It naturally 
happens that directors whose companies are not 
opposed, exchange good officers. It naturally 
happens that they can more or less smooth the 
way of their annual batch of new bills through 
committees. Moreover, directors sitting in the 
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of the schemes in which they are interested, but 
are solicited to undertake further schemes by 
those around them. It is a very common sense 
conclusion that representatives of small towns and 
country districts needing railway accommocation, 
who are daily thrown in contact with the cuair- 
man of a company capable of giving this accom- 
modation, will not neglect the opportunity of far- 
thering their ends. Itisa very common sense 
conclusion that by hospitalities, by favours, by 
flattery, by the many means used to bias men, 
they will seek to obtain his good offices. And it 
is an equally common sense conclusion that in 
many cases they will succeed—that by some com- 
plication of persuasions and temptations, they will 
swerve him from his calmer judgment; and so in- 
troduce into the company he represents, influer- 
ces at variance with its welfare. 

Under some motives, however—whether those 
of direct self-interest, of private favour, or of an- 
tagonistic feeling, need not here be discussed— it 
is certain that directors are constantly committing 
their constituents to unwise enterprises ; and that 
they frequently employ unjustifiable means for 
either cluding or overccming their opposition.— 
Shareholders occasionally find that their directors 
have given to Parliament, pledges of extension 
much exceeding what they were authorised to 
give ; and are then persuaded that they are bound 
to endorse the promises made for them by their 
agents. In some cases, among the misleading 
statements laid before shareholders to obtain their 
consent to a new project, will be found an ab- 
stract of the earnings of a previously executed 
branch or feeder to which the proposed one bears 
some analogy. These earnings are shown (not al- 
ways without ‘ cooking’) to be tolerably good and 
improving ; and it is argued that the new project 
having like prospects offers a fair investment.— 
Meanwhile, it is not stated that the capital for 
this previously executed branch or feeder was 
raised on debentures or by guaranteed shares, at 
a higher rate of interest than the dividend pays; 
it is not stated that as the capital for this further 
undertaking will be raised on like terms, the an- 
nual interest on debt will swallow up more than 
the annual revenue: and thus unsuspecting share- 
holders—some unacquainted with the company’s 
antecedents, some unable to understand its com- 
plicated accounts—give their proxies or raise their 
hands for new works which will tell with disas- 
trous effect on their future dividends. 

To complete the sketch, it requires to say some- 
thing on the management of board meetings and 
meetings of the shareholders. For the first—their 
decisions are affected by various manceuvres. Of 
course, on the fit occasions there is a whipping up 
of those favourable to any project which it is de- 
sired to carry, Were this all, there would be lit- 
tle to complain of; but something more than this 
is done. There are boards in which it is the prac- 
tice to defeat opposition by stratagem. The ex- 
tension party having summoned their forces for 
the occasion, and having entered on the minutes 
of business a notice worded with the requisite 
vagueness, shape their proceedings according to 
the character of the meeting. Should their an- 
tagonists muster more strongly than was expect- 
ed, this vaguely-worded notice serves simply to 
introduce some general statement or further infor- 
mation concerning the project named in it; and 
the matter is passed over as though nothing more 
had been meant, On the contrary, should the 
proportion of the two sides be more favourable, 
the notice becomes the basis of a definite motion 
committing the board to some important proce- 
dure. Ifdue precautions have been taken, the 
motion is passed ; and once passed, those who, if 
present, wouid have resisted it have no remedy ; 
for in railway government there is no ‘second 
reading,’ much less a third. So determined and 
sO unscrupulous are the efforts sometimes made 
by the stronger party to overcome and silence 
their antagonists, that when a contested measure 
carried by them at the board, has to go before a 
general meeting for confirmation, they have even 
been known to pass a resolution that their 
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The Company’s solicitor..............£500. .... £7,500 stock, and 100 £50 


dissentient colleagues shall not address the propri-| who express their opposition, aad from the timid- 


ity and double-facedness of those who do not, it 


How, at half-yearly and special meetings, share-|bappens that extremely unwise projects are car- 
holders should be so readily led by boards, evenjried by large majorities. Nor is this all. The 
after repeated experience of their “untrustworthi-|tactics of the aggressive party are commonly as 


.|skilful as those of their antagonists are bungling. 


The mystery disappears, however, on inquiry.—|In the first place the chairman, who is very gen- 
Very frequently contested measures are carried|erally the chief promoter of the contested scheme, 
quite against the sense of the meetings beforejhas it in his power to favour those who take his 
which they are laid, by means of the large num-jown side, and to throw difficulties in the way of 
ber of proxies previously collected by the direc-jopponents; and this he not unfrequently does toa 
These proxies are obtained mostly from|great extent—refusing to hear, putting down on 
proprietors scattered everywhere throughout the/some plea of breach of order, brow-beating, even 
kingdem, who are very generally weak enough tojusing threats.* It generally turns cut too, that 
sign the first document sent to them. Then of|whether intentionally or not, some of the most 
those present when the .question is brough to anjimportant motions are postpoued until nearly the 
issue, not many dare to attempt a speech ; of those/close of the meeting, when the greater proportion 
who dare, but few are clearheaded enough to seejof the shareholders are gone: large money-votes, 
the full bearings of the measure they are about|extensive powers, unlimited permits to directors 
to vote upon; and such as can see it are often pre-|to take, in certain matters, ‘such steps as in their 
vented by nervousness from doing justice to the|judgment they may deem most expedient, —these 
views they hold. Moreover, it must be borne injand the like are left to be hurried over durirg 
mind that the party displaying antagonism to the)the last half hour, when the tired and impatient 
board are apt to be regarded by their brother|remnant will no longer listen to objectors; and 
proprietors with more or less reprobation. Unless}when those who.have personal ends to serve by 
the misconduct of the governing body has beenjoutstaying the rest carry every thing their own 
very glaring or very recent, there ever arises in|way. 
the mass a prejadice against all playing the partments are such as almost to insure. the meeting 
They are condemned as noisy, becoming a pro-extension one towards the end.— 
and factious, and obstructive ; and often only by|The result is brought about thus:--A certain por- 
very determined courage avoid being put down.|tion of the general body of proprietors are also 
Besides these negative reasons for the general in-|proprietors of some subordinate work—some 
efficiency of shareholders’ resistance, there are/branch line, or steam-boats, or canal, which the 
As writes a Member of|company.has purchased or leased; and as_hold- 
Parliament who has been an extensive holder ofjers of guaranteed stock, probably having capital 
stock in many companies from the first days of|to take up such further stock if they can get it, 
railway enterprise :—‘ My large and long acquaint-|they are naturally favorable to projects that are 
ance with Railway Companies’ affairs enables me|to be executed on the preference-share system. 
to say that a large majority of shareholders trust/These hold their meeting for the declaration of 
wholly to their directors, having little or no in-\dividend, &c., as soon as the meeting of the com- 
formation, nor caring to have any opinion of their 
. some others, better informed but 
timid, are afraid, by opposing the directors, of 
causing a depreciation of the value of their stock|making the chairman of the board also chairman 
in the market, aud are more alarmed at the pros-|of the half-yearly meetings, is a very injudicious 
pect of this temporary depreciation than at thejone. 
permanent loss etailed on the company by the/prietary, and meet them from time to time to ren- 
useless and therefore unprofitable outlay of addi-|der an account of their stewardship. That the 
. others again, believing|chief of these servants whose proceedings. are 
that the impending permanent evil is inevitable,about to be examined should himself act as chief 
resolve on the spot to sell out immediately, and|of the jury, is absurd. Obviously the business of 
to keep up the prices of their shares, also givejeach meeting should be condncted by some one 
Thus, from thejindependently chosen for the purpose, as the 
lack of organisation and efficiency amongst those|Speaker is chosen by the House of Commons. 


Indeed, in some instances, the arrange- 
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One of the Company’s parliamentary . 
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pany at large has been dissolved, and in the same 
room. Hence it happens that being kept together 
by prospect of subsequent business, they gradual- 
ly, towards the close of the general meeting, come 
to form the majority of those present; and the or- 
dinary shareholders who have been patient enough 
to stay, are outvoted by those having interests 
quite distinct from their own—quite at variance 
with the welfare of the company. 

And here this allusion to the preference share 
system introduces us to a fact which may fitly 
close this detail of private interests and question- 
able practices—a fact serving at once to illustrate 
the subtlety and concert of railway officialism, 
_and the power it can exert. That this fact can be 
fully appreciated it must be premised that though 
preference shares do not usually carry votes they 
are sometimes specially endowed with them; and 
farther, that they occasionally remain unpaid up 
until the expiration of a time after which no fur- 
ther calls can be legally made. In the case in 
question a large number of £50 preference shares 
had thus long stood with but £5 paid. Those de- 
sirous of promoting extensions, &c., had here a 
fine opportunity of getting great power in the 
company at small cest; and as we shall see they 
duly availed themselves of it. Already had their 
party twice tried to thrust the proprietary into a 
new undertaking of great magnitude. Twice had 
they entailed on them an expensive and harassing 
contest. A third time, notwithstanding a professed 
relinquishment of it, they brought forward sub- 
stantially the same scheme, and were defeated 
only by a small majority. The following extracts 
from the division lists we take from the statement 
of one of the scrutineers. 

To this list some seven or eight of the Compa- 
ny’s tradesmen, similarly armed might, be added ; 
raising the amount of the almost factitious shares 
held by functionaries to about 5200, and increas- 
ing the number of votes commanded by them 
from its present total of 1,068 to upwards of 1,100. 
If now we sepurate the £380,000 which these 
gentlemen bring to bear against their brother 
shareholders, into real and nominal, we find that 
whilst not quite £120,000 of it is bona fide proper- 
ty invested, the remaining £260,000 is nine parts 
shadow and one part substance. And thus it re- 
sults that by virtue of certain stock actually re- 
presenting but £26,000, these lawyers, engineers, 
counsel, conveyancers, contractors, bankers, and 
others interested in the promotion of new schemes, 
outweigh more than a quarter of a million of the 
real capital held by shareholders whom these 
schemes will injure. 

(To be continued.) 





Funded Debt of the City of Philadelphia. 
The funded debt of the Consolidated City is as 


follows : 
Amount of loans issued to Railroad Companies 


are, Viz: 


Pennsylvania Railroad.... .... .... .. $5,000,000 
North Penna t : ae . 1,400,000 
Hempfield Pc, lbneacanee nuenamed 600,000 
Sunbury & Erie ‘: cece cece secs 1,200,000 
IGE ee lanes snc sees cvce 75, 
Making in the aggregate......... $8,275,900 


Amount of funded debt in the city in which the 
above loans to Railroad Companies are included, 
is viz: 

Amount of five per cent bonds.... 
te “ six ii “ i 


. $8,552,612 84 
12,060,274 73 
$15,612,787 57 
To which amount may be hereafter 
added the following, viz : 
Balance of subscription to Sunbury 
and Erie Railroad not yet issued.$1,060,000 00 
Ditto to North Western Railroad, 
- not yet issued................. 675,000 00 


Amouating in the aggregate to...$17,387,787 57 


The California Gold Product. 

In regard to the gold resources of the State, the 
mines,notwithstanding the apprehensions frequent- 
ly expressed abroad, continue,to yield their trea- 
sure in unabated abundance, and at no time, per- 
haps, since their discovery, have the prospects 
been more cheering. It is true that in many lo- 
calities, where the surface diggings have been ex- 
hausted, successful mining requires more labor, 
and a greater investment of capital than for merly. 
The surface diggings which “pay” are compara- 
tively few, and the great bulk of the gold hereaf- 
ter to find its way into the market, will probably 
be obtained either by tunneling the mountains or 
fluming their streams. Still, many of the old local. 
ities, long since thought to be exhausted, are found 
since the introduction of water by ditching, to re- 
ward well the labor bestowed upon them. Such 
works as those referred to are invaluable to the 
mining regions, and it is to be regretted that so 
little well-directed attention has heretofore been 
bestowed upon them. Some counties, recently in- 
volved in debt, have been redeemed through their 
operation, and are now prosperous. El Dorado 
may be mentioned as an instance. LEighteen 
months ago, her stock could scarcely be sold for 
thirty cents on the dollar. She is now out of debt 
and has some $20,000 surplus in her treasury.— 
She owns about $2,000,000 in ditch property. 

The introduction of water has opened a new 
field of operations on the hill-sides, and mountains 
are being washed from their summits to their bas- 
es. The present is the commencement of the 
season for such enterprises, the river beds being 
relinquished, in consequence of the rise of the 
waters. 

It is doubtful whether the numbers of persons em- 
ployed in mining are as great as in former years,but 
at no preveious period, perhaps, was individual 
gain so great as at present. By combining labor, 
and investing capital in extensive works, miners 
have become more provident, and save more of 
their earnings than was formerly the case when 
they depended on individual enterprise. Moreover, 
the cost of the means of living is scarcely one- 
sixth of what it was a few years ago, and hence 
the miner is enabled to retain a much larger 
share of hisearnings now than then. 

By the following tabular statements, it will be 
seen that, so far as we may judge from the amount 
of treasure shipped by steamers from this port, or 
deposited in the Branch Mint for coinage, the 
yield of the mines the present year, up to the 1st 
inst, exceeds that of a corresponding period of last 
year about half a million of dollars, It is proba- 
ble, however, that much dust, the result of the 
present year’s labor, yet remains in the hands of 
the miners, as occasions to part with it have been 
far less pressing during the present than any pre- 
vious year. 

The following have been the semi-montbly ship- 
ments, for the first nine months of 1853 and 1854 
respectively. 


1854. 1854. 

January 16...... ..$1,744,399 $1,729,582 
February 1........ 2,430,000: 1,755,488 
February 15....... 2,990,559 3,081,729 
EE Biies viecas 2,066,338 1,549,647 
March 16......... 2,419,400 1,816,624 
OTD. Seen cscoces 2,234,308 2,206,789 
Yo Ee | ee 2,596,560 2,312,424 
May 1 . 2,180,738 2,149,681 
May 16........... 2,511,086 2,347,444 
June 1 . 2,605,583 3,683,615 
SUNG 386... so.0 ce 2,228,870 9,245,218 
July 1 : . 2,004,149 2,067,876 
i Lace 2,128,052 1,966,958 
August l.......... 2,462,488 2,149,318 
August 16......... 2,258,094 2,155,898 
September 1...... 2,416,709 2,383,551 
September 16..... 2,193,864 1,951,456 
October 1......... 2,559,636 2,301,738 

2 ey $41,860,782 $37,858 076 





Decrease the present year.... .... .. $4,002,656 


— Se 
amounts deposited at the Branch Mint in this city 


for coinage, since that establishment went into 
operation in last April : 
GOLD DEPOSITED FOR COINAGE. 

Gross weight. Value. 
April............02.86,393 09 $667,991 25 
May............ 48,888 22 776,822 60 
June............ 22,852 76 487,629 02 
July ............ 26,104 72 457,775 10 
August.......... 56,580 62 1,042,511 95 
September....... 52,049 25 1,124,938 42 





Total.... .... .02248,369 66 $4,627,168 34 
By adding, therefore, the amount deposited for 
coinage, to the amount manifested by steamers, 
we have $42,385 244, or $524,512 more than was 
shipped during a corresponding period of 1853. 





Journal of Railroad Law. 
WHEN DOES THE TRANSIT CEASE IN REGARD TC 
“GOODS CARRIED BY RAILROAD ? 

This question has been of late lucidly discussed 
and we think, wisely determined by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in the case of the Norway 
Plains Company vs. the Boston ¢ Maine Railroad 
Company,ist Gray, 263. And to promulgate cor- 
rect rules in regard to the liabilities of carriers by 
railroad, a mode of transportation in some re- 
spects like the transportation by water craft, and 
in other respects like that by wagons, is one of 
the most important duties which have recently 
devolved upon Courts of Justice. 

The facts of the above-mentioned case were 
briefly as follows. 

Defendants received of plaintiffs at Rochester, 
N. 1. packages to be transported to Boston. Re- 
ceipts were signed dated respectively October 31st, 
and November 9th, 1850, acknwledging the receipt 
of goods}‘numbered and worked as the above 
which the company promises to forward by its 
railroad and deliver to, or order at its depot in 
Boston.” The train in which the goods described 
in the last mentioned receipt were sent usually 
arrives in Boston at about half past twelve o’clock ; 
but on the day of its arrival Nov. 4th, did "not 
reach the depot until a later time. Amos, plaint- 
iff’s truckman, went for the goods and waited 
from about two until about three and a-half in 
the afternoon and was then informed that they 
were in the hindmost car, which was then on the 
wharf and inaccessible to trucks, and could not 
then be delivered; and no time of delivery was 
suggested ; and he being satisfied that they could 
not be seasonably reached on that day, departed 
proposing to call again on the next morning. For 
the purpose of timely transportation it was neces- 
sary for the truckman to goods by 4 p. m. Before 
the morning of Noy. 5th, the depot and all that it 
contained was burnt up. There secmed to have 
been no unreasonable delay in unloading cars. 
The only notice usually given to Amos, the truck- 
man, of the arrival of goods was derived from an 
inspection of the way bill which was shown to 
him. The goods described in the receipts last- 
mentioned were put on the platform in a fit state 
for delivery before 5 p.m., and the depot gates 
closed according to the usual course."{ But after 
Amos left, the cars were put in such a position 
outside of the depot, that the said goods could 
have been taken directly from them before 41¢P.m., 
had Amos remained. «The goods described in the 
receipt first-mentioned arrived on Saturday, 2nd 
of November and were ready for delivery at least 








To offset this deficiency, we have the following 


as early as Monday morning, November 4th, of 
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which Amos had knowledge, although he did not 
see fit to remove them. 

The Court held in this case, that railroad com- 
panies as common carriers are liable for any loss 
which may befal the goods carried, during the 
transit, except those arising from an act of God or 
the public enemy. The loss in the case in question 
did not arise from an act of God, in a legal sense, 
nor from the negligence of defendants. If at the 
time of the loss, they were liable as common car- 
riers they must abide by the loss, because as com- 
mon carriers they were bound as insurers, to take 
the risk of fire, not caused by the act of God, and 
in such case no question of negligence can arise. 
If on the contrary, the transit was at an end, and 
defendants had ceased to have possession of the 
goods as common carriers, and held them merely 
as warehouse men, then they were only responsible 
for the care and diligence reasonably due from 
those who stand in that position. 

The question then was, when did the transit 
terminate ? 

Actual delivery by the carrier to the consignee 
cannot be required ip respect to transportation 
by railroads. Merchandize transported by rail- 
road can only be conveyed along one line and at 
fixed stations and termini. The rule in regard to 
ships is thus stated in 5 T. R. 597. “A ship trad- 
ing from one port to another has not the means 
of carrying the goods on land: aud according to 
the established course of trade a delivery on the 
usual wharf is such a delivery as will discharge 
the carrier.” And the case of railroad transpor- 
tation is analogous. 

From the nature and usages of the business of 
transportation by railroad companies, the Court 
was of opinion, that the duty which they assume 
is that they will carry goods safely to the place 
of destinatiop, and there discharge them on the 
platform, and then and there deliver them to the 
party entitlec to receive them, if he, is there 
ready to receive them; or otherwise td keep them 
safely a reasonable time. This seemed to be the 
spirit of the agreement unless modified by the 
parties. 

The freight paid, covers the temporary storage 
as well as carriage. Thus railroad carriers incur 
two distinct liabijjties that of common carriers, 
and that of warehouse keepers. It might be said 
that railread companies need not deliver to con- 
signees goods carried by the former; or it might 
be said that delivery by themselves as common 
carriers to themselves as keepers for hire is a de- 
livery which discharges their liability as common 
carriers, In accordance with this doctrine is the 
case of Thomas ys. the Boston and Providence 
Railroad in Met. 472. And that the same com- 
pany may under one and the same contract in- 
cur distinct duties and be liable to different de- 
grees of responsibility is shown by Garside vs. 
Trent & M. Nav. Co, 4.7. R. 581. Hyde vs. the 
same Company 5.T.R. 389. Van Sautvord vs. 
St. John 6. Hill 157. McHenry vs. P. W. & B. R. 
R. Co. 4. Harrington 448, 
ae oe a eae carriers are duly 
Many cases might be cited ota agar 

8 In Support of this rule. 
The following were deemed Sufficient. Rome vs 
Rechford and Taunton 88. M. vs. Webb ib 448. 

It had been argued that the defendants’ liabili- 

ty 48 common carriers continued until they had 


notice to consignees of the arrival- of their 
goods. But special notice to consignees would 
seem be nearly impossible. And in this case 
plaintiff's agent, Amos, had notice of the arrival 
of the goods. 

In fine, the Court were of opinion that railroad 
companies which transport goods for hire, and 
deposit them in their warehouses without addi- 
tional charge until the party entitled has a reason- 
able time to take them away, are not liable as 
common carriers for the loss of the goods by fire, 
without negligence on their part, after the goods 
have been placed in the warehouse, but are only 
liable as warehouse men, and for the want of ordi- 
nary care, although the party entitled had no op- 
portunity to remove the goods before the fire. 


LIMITING A COMMON CARRIER’S LIABILITY. 


Enos S. Preston sued Adams ¢ Co., for the loss 
of a package of five-franc pieces, two hundred in 
number, lett at their office in New York, to be 
transported to Brooklyn, Conn. The package 
was left as an ordinary package, and nothing was 
said by the person who left it as to its centents or 
value. A receipt was given for it in the 
usual form. signed by a clerk of the Company.— 
The actlon was brought to the county court for 
the county of Windham, Connecticut, and the de- 
claration consisted of four counts, each on a con 
tract to carry the parcel safely and securely, and 
safely and securely to deliver it, &c. There was 
a count added for money had and received. The 
cause was tried on the general issue. 

The plaintiff offered in evidence the deposition 
of the individual who left the parcel to be trans- 
ported, with the aforesaid receipt, given by the 
defendants for the property. 

The defendants objected to the admission of 
this evidence, on the ground that the declaration 
set forth an absolute contract to carry safely and 
deliver safely, at all events, whereas the evidence 
proved a conditional contract by which the de- 
fendants were under certain circumstances to be 
exonerated from all liability to the plaintiff’ The 
Court overruled the objection and admitted the 
evidence. 

The defendants also cizimed that the plaintiff 
could not, in any event, recover more than $50, 
the amount mentioned in the receipt as the sum 
to which damages should in the absence of notice 
be limited, and prayed the court so to charge the 
jury. The court omitted so to charge the jury 
but charged that if the jury found for the plaintiff 
they might find the whole value. 

At the last August term of the County Court 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
#200. To reverse that decision, a writ of error 
was brought to the Supreme Court at the October 
term. Five causes of error were assigned, and the 
cause was argued by Foster for Adams & Co., and 
by Welch and Tyler for Preston. The following 
is the opinion of the Court: 

Apams & Co. vs. Enos Presron—Writ of error 
—Elisworth J.--I have no doubt that a common 
carrier can, if the employer will assent to it, limit 
his responsibility to any fair and reasonable ex- 
tent, and to the extent claimed in this case by the 
plaintiffs in error, in the receipt given by them.— 
Nor have I any doubt, if the plaintiffbelow choose 
to introduce the receipt as evidence to make out 
his case, it must, the whole of it, be taken to- 
gether. The nature, construction and effect of 
that entire writing is a question of law to the 
court, and it fully proves a limited undertaking, 
just so far as it proves any undertaking at all. 

Assuming that the defendants below made only 
a limited agreement to carry, the first error as- 
signed is valid. because the deposition and receipt 
did not tend to prove any material fact involved 
in the cause of action ‘stated. 

The fourth and fifth errors are fatal, for I hold 
the agreement is complete and binding, thet with- 
out notice the property shall not be held to be 





over $50, 


I find there is manifest error. The plaintiff be- 
low can and should sue on the written contract as 
made. 

PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN COMMON CARRIERS. 

The following is a late decision of our Common 
Pleas: 

Birdsall agt. N. J. Railroad and Tvransportion 
Co. ' 

Where two companies divide profits and fares 
and furnish cars and crates, and servants for joint 
use, they are partners in the particular transac- 
tion ; and an action is sustainable against one of 
the companies for an injury occasioned bythe neg- 
ligence of the servants employed by either of them 
in the business of the joint concern. Judgment 
affirmed, with costs. 


LIABILITY FOR AN AGREEMENT TO USE A PATENT 
RIGHT. 

U. 8. Circuit Court—District of New York. 

George E. Sellers vs. The Panama Railroad 
Co.—This suit was brought to recover damages 
for the breach of a contract. The plaintiff is the 
inventor and patentee of an improved locomotive 
for surmounting heavy grades. In 1850 the Pan- 
ama Railroad Co., having in view a surface road 
across the Isthmus, negotiated with the plaintiff 
for the use of his patent. His machines were 
tested on a little railway built for the purpose at 
the expense of the Company, and proved satisfac- 
tory. Thereupon an agreement was made, as he 
alleges, that he should oversee the construction of 
four locomotives of his patent, and such other 
work as might be called for, for which he was to 
receive a salary of $3,500 a year: that the com- 
pany agreed to take his patent and give to him 
an opportanity of testing his locomotives on their 
road, and if his locomotives shonld be able to 
overcome grades of 275 feet. and curves of 300 
feet radius, he was to have 100 shares or $10,000 
of the capital stock of the company. Under this 
agreement the plaintiff went on, oversaw the build- 
ing of the locomotives, &c., and received his sal- 
ary. But the Company afterwards determined 
to build a road having no higher grades than 80 
feet, and consequently did nid not use the plain- 
tiff’s machines, and they say that they did not 
agee that they would use them, or to give him 
the $10,000 of the stock unless they did use them. 
The stock was proved to be worth 77 or 78 per 
cent. 

Verdict in favor of the plaintiff for $8,633 33, 
including interess. 





Pacific Railroad of Texas. 

Every body, we suppose, has heard of the great 
Pacific Railroad scheme of Texas, to which that 
State was to give unnumbered acres of her soil— 
providing always the road be built. The aspirants 
for this scheme, and its perquisites, are the Hon. 
R. J. Walker and his associates. As a condition 
precedent, the State requires a deposit in her 
treasury of $300,000, as a guarantee that the par- 
ty who undertakes the road shall build 50 miles 
within 18 months, for the purpose of proving that 
hejis somebody; then the $300,000 are to be re- 
turned. To make the necessary deposit Mr. Walk- 
erj and his associates are reported to have sent 
in $300,000 of the stock of the “Sussex Iron Com- 
pany of New Jersey.” The Governor of the State 
objects to the sufficiency of the deposit; but it is 
stated that the Treasurer has taken it, claiming to 
be the person to decide. In reference to this 
matter the Houston Star says: ‘ 


There seems to be any amount of juggling at 
Austin about the $300,000 deposit by Messrs. 
Walker, King and Co. On the 2lst. ult. Mr. Han- 
cock deposited 20,000 shares of $12 50 each in the 
Sussex Iron Company, a corporation existin 
somewhere “Down East,” whose stock, Hon. ¢ 
M. Dallas, Chancellor Kent and Gov. Rodman, of 
New Jersey, certify is at par. Governor Pease 





promptly rejected the stock as insufficient. But 
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Mr, Raymond, the Treasurer, deeming himself the 
only proper judge of that question, accepts it. 

Per contra, the Galveston News : 

No explanation whatever was given of the char- 
acter of the money tendered. We have, however, 
learned, on what we believe to be good authori- 
ty, that the tender was made in the paper of a 
bank created expressly for the purpose, somewhere 
in Tennessee, under tke free banking law of that 
State. The amount of just $300,000 of the new 
money was issued and $298,000 of it sent to be 
deposited in the State treasury, the other $2,000 
being retained for circulation, which, of course, 
could be easily kept at par. The enormous sum 
of two thousand dollars in gold and silver was 
therefore raised and tendered to make. up the 
$300,000. 


We shall probably have to await the official re- 
turns to find out how matters are. We hoped 
Mr. Walker would have laid down the dollars, and 
that he would have built the road in the same 
manner. Cash is an excellent article to send to 
Texas, especially if building railroads be the ob- 
ject. We fear Texas must have a few more wings 
liberated from their, chrysalis State before she 
can make any very successful attempts at soaring. 
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Railway Morals and Rrilway Policy. 

We commence this week the publication of an 
article on Railway Morals and Railway Policy, 
copied from the Edinburgh Review. We have al- 
so prepared an article ourselves, upon the same 
subject, which we shall continue in our next num- 
ber. The necessity for reform in important par- 
ticulars, united with the tender state of the public 
mind in refereneefto railway property, and railway 
management, renders the present a peculiarly ap- 
propriate time for the discussion of the above sub- 
jects. In the hey-day of prosperity, the difficulty 
is in getting people to listen to any proposition for 
improved management of railroads. They are 
now in the proper mood. We do not intend to suf- 
fer the present opportunity to pass without mak- 
ing the. most of it. Our readers must excuse our 
running this week almost entirely upon one subject. 





Railroads Completed. 

Among the important lines of railroad that have 
been opened within a few days, is the Ohio Cen- 
tral, from Zanesville to Wheeling, 794 miles; the 
Ohio and Indiana, for its entire length from Crest- 
tine, on the Ohio and Pennsylvania and Cleveland 
and Columbus railroads, to Fort Wayne, 131 
miles; and the extension of the Galena and Chi- 
cago, from Freeport to Galena (built by the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Company,) a distanee of 62 
miles, The Southera Division of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad is completed to a junction with the 
Ohio and Mississippi, forming a continuous line of 
railroad from St. Louis to Cairo. The Evansville 
and Illinois railroad is on the eve of being com. 
pleted to Terre Haute, which will carry the Indi- 
ana system-of railroads to the southwestern cor- 
ner ef the State. The above openings will add 
very largely to the area of country opened up to 
railroads, and to the convenience of the commer- 
cial and travelling public. 





Election. 


Hon. W. 8. Asue has been elected President of 


the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad Company. 


The Earnings of Railroads 
for October, as far as received, have been as fol- 
lows: 





: October, 1854. 1853. 
Baltimore and Ohio.... ....$328,185 $257,863 
Clevel’d, Columbus & Cin... 122,019 118,322 
Cleveland and Pittsburg.... 54,149 44,324 
Clevel’d, Penn. & Ashtabula. 89,603 61,674 
Cincin’i, Ham. & Dayton.... 438,615 88,085 
Chicago and Rock Island.... 176,221 67,697 
Cleveland and Toledo,...... 85,079 58,253 
Chicago and Mississippi..... 141,500 New. 
Galena and Chicago........ 183,043 99,397 
Harlem... .s0. +++ seee.+- 105,465 90,008 
Hudson River............. 160,642 153,258 
Michigan Central.......... 257 ,679 200,163 
Michg’n Seutb, & North. Ind. 286,377 220,804 
Milwaukie and Mississippi.. 76,674 45,877 
Macon and Western........ 23,206 27,347 
New York Central......... 638,768 550,206 
Norwich and Worcester..... 29,825 31,867 
Ohio Central..........0... 48,616 12,872 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 03,943 New. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania..... 142,453 84,039 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 25,644 16,867 

Total 21 roads...... ..3,052,156 1,973,423 


Deducting $175,443 for the earnings of two new 
roads, leaves $2,876,770 as the earnings for Octo- 
ber, against $1,973,943 for October, 1853; show- 
ing an increase of $903,340 over the past year; a 
rate of increase equal to nearly 50 per cent. 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati Railroad. 
Tne receipts of this road for the month of Octo- 
ber are as follows : 
From passengers.... 2... eee. soos... $18,557 88 


Brom freight... .. 000 sees seccsccce es 14,824 35 
From Mail.... .... +... 562 50 


$33,944 73 
New York Central Railroad. 
The following is a comparative statement of 
this road for October: 





Passengers. Freight. Total. 
1854...$375,321 53 $265,263 75 $640,585 28 
1853... 371,822 06 217,582 91 588,864 97 
Increase $3,989 47 $47,730 84 $51,720 31 


Androscoggin and Kennebec Railroad. 
Comparative exhibit of the earnings of the 
road, for four months in 1853 and 1854: 





1853. 1354, 
DBR sen e'snce cece vase $11,453 45 $15,088 91 
FEE weew:40.09 2cc0cn0es 13,831 81 15,090 91 
PRUNE Jae s:509% 9:046184 15,888 67 18,542 09 
September........... 15,143 72 19,533 02 
$56,317 66 $68,254 93 


Increase 21 1-2 per cent. 

The earnings of the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad, for the first two weeks 
of this month, as compared with last year, are as 
follows : 





Passengers. Freight. Total, 
1854... ......$81,400 00 $31,089 $152,489 00 
1853......... 48,344 84 23,302 71,646 84 
COONS oni Sas Sided Kvcishe sd ex $40,842 16 


The earnings of the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company for the second week of November, 1854, 
were 

Passengers. Freight. Total. 
.1854.......$28,703 29 $20,780 22 $59,433 51 
1853....... 14,166 72 17,233 49 31,400 21 


Increase. $14,536 57 $13,496 78 $28,033 30 


The earnings of the Erie R. R. tor the month of 
October, 1854, were................ $641,429 07 
Earnings for October, 1853 ........ 589,675 18 








The earnings of the Watertown and Rome Rail- 
road for October were : 





1853. 1854. 
Passengers ........ .. $16,742 67 $16,728 31 
Freights............. 24,096 41 27,260 48 
Other sources......... 1,246 85 1,146 33 
WOU enk suse coed posi $42,085 95 $45,075 12 


Increase .... Cee Te «++. $2,989 18 
The receipts of the Cleveland, Columbus and 
Cincinnati Railroad for the month of October last 








WED ive eves bide vavectoes sede oste $122,019 68 
For October, 1853.... .... ..0..+0.. 113,897 08 
TROTOREG 000 cone cove ccccees cose $8,122 60 


The receipts of the Cleveland, Painesville and 
Ashtabula Railroad for October, 1854, were 
$89,603 32 

61,764 43 


ooo 


BRBVORED os 0:0) 6KRs 606 4s aeaeite $27,838 89 


; Railroad Lettings. 

We invite attention to the advertisement of let- 
ting on the Alabama and Florida Raiiroad, now 
in progress from Montgomery to Pensacola. The 
route is through a health country, where provi- 
sions and labor are cheay, and the company of- 
fer good pay. . 


QURIIEE, TOO sbcs des ovine bcs ceee ce 





1855 
Will be the TWENTY FOURTH year of the exis- 
tence of the American Raitroap Journau. The 
present, thanks to our kind friends, has been its 
most prosperous year. During the regime of its 
present Editor, nearly five years, its circulation 
has more than quadrupled, and the number of its 
weekly readers now exceeds thirty thousand, com- 
posed of all the principal Railroad men in the 
country. By railroad men we mean the stock- 
holders, directors, presidents, secretaries, treasur- 
ers, engineers, machinists, capitalists, brokers, mat- 
ufacturers of equipment of all kinds, inventors of 
railway improvements, whether in the construction 
or management departments, contractors and states- 
man ; all these are specially interested in the mat- 
ter contained in a good railroad paper. They 
wish to keep themselves posted with regard to 
what is going on in the way of construction, 
earnings aud expenditures. © 

We shall soon send our bills for arrearages due 
from old subscribers, and we have made arrange- 
ments to send with the first number in January 
next, a copy of our new railroad map, fully co-r 
rected to the first of the year 1855, to each of our 
subscribers who has paid up for the current year. 
We are now amending our stock and bond list 
which will appear, fully corrected, on the first of 
January. It will show the cvst, indebtedness. 
earnings, dividends, value of shares and amount, 
date of, maturity and market value of all the 
bonds issued by the Railroads in the United States 
and Canada. 

The editorial department of the Journal will 
undergo no change for the worse but will contin- 
ue under the same management which has proved 
so successful in the past and which we trust is the 
best guarantce of success in the future. 





Hempfield Railroad, 

The Monongohola Republican says: ‘Things 
seem to be moving again on the Hempfield Rail- 
road. We understand Mr. Fox is commencing 
work on the tunnel near Torrences’, and there is 
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a prospect of the work going vigorously forward. 
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Railway Morals and Railway Policy. 

We copy, on another page of the Journal, an ar- 
ticle upon the railway morals and railway policy 
of Great Britain. It is undoubtedly a truthfal 
picture of the condition and management of rail- 
way property in that country. As far as there is 
a parallelism between the manner in which the 
railways of the two countries are conducted, the 
article may be studied with as much profit by our 
own people as those to whom it is directly ad- 
dressed. We copy it for the additional object of 
seeing how far this parallelism holds good, and as 
a means of obtaining a more correct view of the 
policy and management which prevails in this 
country, and of the condition and prospects of our 
railroads. 

We would remark, in the outset, that the article 
quoted appears to us to touch only upon a part, 
and perhaps upon the least important of the mis- 
takes and misconduct from which railways have 
suffered. It is an able statement of the present 
condition of railway affairs; but it only partially 
explains the causes, while it hardly suggests a re- 
medy, for the abuses which are shown to exist. 
From the article, it would seem that English rail- 
roads have suflered most from branches, or exten- 
sions of the érwnk lines, which have been the oc- 
casion of enormous expenditures without any use- 
ful object or end. Another great source of evil is 
Parliamentary ‘egislation. Abuses of legislation 
in fact, are the constant theme of complaint on the 
part of the British press, and undoubtedly with 
good reason, as erroneous ideas in legislation lie 
at the foundation of many of the abuses and /os- 
ses that bave been suffered. The article also 
fails, in our judgment, to point out,the proper rem- 
edies, mainly for the reason, we think, that the 
causes of the abuses and mistakes are not correctly 
appreciated. 

But whatever be the causes of the disasters 
which have befallen British railroads, involving a 
loss, variously estimated at from 350,000,000 to 
$500,000,000, equal to one-half or two-thirds of 
the whole expenditure upon such works in this 
country, the fact stares us fully in the face. Are 
our roads in a similar category? Is the vice from 
which the former have suffered inherent in the 
system, or peculiar to one country ? We propose 
to draw, in connection with the above article, a 
parallel between the works of the two courtries 
for the purpose of showing how far we are suffer- 
ing from the influence of similar causes, as well as 
to point out if possible the appropriate remedy. 

We commence with a comparative review of the 
Legislation of the two countries. As already 
stated the wrongs inflicted upon railways by a 
partial, unwise, and unjust_system of legislation is 
regarded in England as one of the great sources 
of the evils suffered. What this legislation is, 
was well stated by Mr. Robert Stephenson, (him- 
self a member of Parliament,) in a speech made 


when in this country to the citizens of Toronto, 
from which we extract as follows. 


“In the various railway struggles, the commit- 
tees of Parliament took into consideration not 
what was right nor what was wrong, but entered 
into considerations entirely subsidiary, and not at 
all connected with the profits of the lines, nor the 
necessity for making them. The consequence was 
that the committees sometimes decided upon dif- 
ferent lines upon reasons entirely apart from their 
real merits or the scientific questions involved in 
the details, There was one district through which 





it was proposed to run two lines, and there was no 
other difficulty between them than the simple 
rivalry, that, if one got a charter, the other might 
also. But here, where the Committee might have 
given both, they gave neither. In another in- 
stance, two lines were projected through a barren 
country, and the Committee gave the one which 
afforded the least accommodation to the public. 
In another, where a line was to be run merely to 
shorten the time by a few minutes, leading 
through a mountainous country, the Committee 
gave both; so that, where the Company might 
have given both, they gave neither;—and where 
they should have given neither, they gave both. 
Such a species of legislation was faulty, and he 
hoped it would not be imitated in this country. 
There was, indeed, a Committee sitting in Eng- 
land, the attention of which he had called to these 
facts. After lines were granted, the competition 
which began within the walls of Parliament con- 
tinued when the lines came to be put in operation. 
He could say, upon the authority of the Board of 
Trade, and from his own knowledge that, since 
competing lines commenced, out of 300 millions 
of pounds expended 70 had been wasted ; that is 
in duplicate lines. But in order to mark the in- 
consistency of the proceedings in railway Jegisla- 
tion, when the London and Birmingham was ask- 
ed for, the feasibility of the route was doubted, 
great difficulties were suggested as being in the 
way. Engineers were called in to decide every 
thing in opposition to it; the estimates were dis- 
puted and doubted, it was maintained that the 
company ought to prove the traffic that was to go 
over it, and that 6 or 8 per cent. was to be ob- 
tained upon the money invested, in fact a most 
paternal part was taken in the project. Before 
Parliament granted the charter, before the people 
were allowed to expend their own money, they 
were here asked to prove the traffic and the pro- 
fit, and show a regular contract to establish, that 
the work was to be done within the estimate.” 


He concludes by urging upon the Canadian Par- 
liament to be wiser than that of the mother 
country, and to permit none of the abuses and 
mistakes which have been followed by such dis- 
astrous consequences at home. 

Having shown the incompetency of the legisla- 
ture of his ownZcountry to direct the routes and 
superintend the construction of railroads, the na- 
tural inference conveyed to his own mind should 
have beer, we think, that ail legislatures are 
equally incompetent, which is really the case. 
The Legislature of Great Britain is as competent 
as that of Canada, or the United States, to inter- 
fere in the construction of works of internal im- 
provement, The fact is that none of them are 
competent to successfully conduct commercial en- 
terprises. Such duties do not come within the 
function of any government, and where they are 
assumed the result is always mischief. The proper 


legislation therefore upon all such subjects is none: 


at all, but to leave the action of the people en- 
tirely untrammelled, as we think we can show. 
When the right to build a railroad depends 
upon a special act of government, such right will 
always be regarded as possessing a value in iésel/, 
independent of the work to be constructed under 
it, and which of itself justifies an expenditure, or 
a division of its value among tiie grantees, greater 
or less according to its assumed worth—expendi- 
tures or a division of value, which would not be 
for an instant thought of, or tolerated, were the 
construction of such work a common right, like 
that of aship, or manufacturing establishment. 
The idea that a charter confers a value is the 
great cause of the expensive contests, in the out- 
set, before Parliament, to obtain them, in which 
those who already possess such, resist every new 


application. Hence the parliamentary battle upon 
every charter cost all the way from £2,000 to 
£3,000, a sum nearly equal to the total cost of 
many of our roads. The cost of the charter, of 
course, maguifies its value. As soon as it is ob- 
tained, the company organizes upon the most ex- 
pensive scale, with enormous salaries paid to of- 
ficers, engineers, officials, &c., &c., salaries for 
which the services rendered are no equivalent. 
The fallacy lies in attaching a value to a mere 
right to construct a railroad. Were this right re- 
garded as valueless, as is the right to build a ship, 
then not a penny would be paid to.obtain it, nor 
incurred in the organization of the company, nor 
wasted in its operations. The merits of the pro- 
ject would alone be regarded, and the means ex- 
actly proportioned to the end to be accomplished. 
Without the stimulus of the advantage that a 
charler is supposed to confer, few projects would 
be commenced that did not promise to pay. With 
entire freedom in the matter of the construction 
of railroads, the people of Great Britain would have 
acted as rationally as in any similar enterprize; 
and only such railways would have been built as 
are needed. The direction of their roads would 
have been suited to the public convenience, and 
their cost proportioned to the business, or in other 
words, their income. Instead of such a result, 
acting upon the idea that a charter in itself pos- 
sessel a value, a great number of rival roads have 
been built, at enormous cost ; showing that the ten- 
dency of all special legislation is to aggravate the 
very evil it is intended to cure. Experience has. 
proved that a railroad charter in Great Britain is 
not only entirely valueless, but its possession is al- 
most certain to entail serious losses upon its pos- 
sessors. 

The first great cause of competing lines, and 
extravagant expenditures upon the railways of 
Great Britain, is to be found in the fact that the 
legislature assumes to determine the routes of the 
roads, their mode of construction, and to designate 
the persons who are to have the privilege of con- 
structing them. The tendency of legislation in this 
country is entirely opposite. Taking the State of 
New York as a standard, the right to construct 
railroads is just as common as is the right to con- 
struct skips. Any number of individuals may 
unite to build a railroad, where, and as they 
chose; no matter how many other roads are 
built having the same direction and objects. 
There are ¢wo roads from the City of New York to 
Albany. A dozen more may be built, if there are 
fools enough to construct them. The Government 
neither confers special privileges, nor does it as- 
sume to act as conseivator of individual interests. 
It does not interfere to prevent a man from mak- 
ing what appears to be a bad investment. The 
result is that having the right to build railroads 
when, and where they choose, people cannot be 
driven to act precipitately, which they often do, 
when acting under a specia/ charter, the rights 
which it confers being often forfeited by lapse of 
time. When they commence the construction of 
a road, they see that their only safety lies in plac- 
ing it uponjthe best route, and building it at the 
lowest possible cost, as the only means of protect- 
ing their investment ; as mistakes in either parti- 
cular will be sure to be corrected by another com- 
pany, which will thus be able to maintain a suc- 





cessful competition. With perfect freedom there» 
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fore in the matter of railroad construction, the 
Jrst road is pretty certain to be built with re- 
ference to the public wants, and at the lowest 
cost, which precludes the necessity for more than 
one, where with special charters there would cer- 
tainly be two, Our view of the case is, we con- 
tend, not only supported by sound reasoning, but 
is proved by the experience of this country, 
where with the most liberal legislation, we have 
but few competing roads. 

To cease to legislate at all upon the subject of 
railroads will, in England, be thought to be a sin- 
gular remedy for abuses of legislation, we have no 
doubt. But why not the proper one? Would 
Englishmen think commerce would be the gainer 
by having Parliament yearly designate the num- 
ber of ships that should be built and who should 
have the privilege of building them? Would not 
they say, “we know better what we want than a 
body of men who have no experience nor interest 
in commercial affairs?’ Sbould government as- 
sume to interfere in reference to ships as it does in 
reference to railroads, could a proper harmony 
be preserved between the wants of the public, and 
the means by which they are met? Would not 
those who first got the right to build ships, think 
they had secured a valuable boon, and would they 
not be the less careful about their construction, 
and the economy with which they were 
built, than without such supposed boon, or 
protection? Would they not find in it an excuse 
for extravagance and inattention? Is not this al- 
ways the case in similar matters? Does any bu- 
siness pay in the long run that is not conducted 
with express reference to the end to be gained? 
Would not outsiders thinking favored ones had 
secured some great advantage, besiege Parliament 
for similar grants? Having justice on their side 
they would in the end be sure to triumph, though 
- at great cost to both parties. As soon as the lat- 
ter had succeeded in securing their rights, would 
they not fall into the same indifference and extra- 
vagance as their predecessors ; and would not the 
result be that in the end there would be twice as 
many ships as would be wanted, and would not 
those that were built be both costly, and badly 
managed, and but poorly adapted to the wants of 
commerce, and the ships themselves turn out to be 
ruinous investments? We think there is ne one 
that will not assent to the above proposition. If 
it be correct, is not legislation just as inappropri- 
ate in reference to the construction of railroads 
as it is in reference to the construction of 
ships ? 

In the United States we have little to com- 
plain of on the score of legislation. In this respect 
consequently the parallel between the two coun- 
tries does not hold. If Englishmen suffer from 
this cause, our people do not. We believe in the 
inherent incapacity of legislatures to direct or 
conduct successfully, any commerciai enterprize. 
The remedy for legislative abuses is not more 
legislation, but in none at all. Itis ai bad. The 
mistake consists in supposing that legislatures can 
be rendered competent. The thing is impossible. 
No legislative wisdom is a match for the instinct 
of self-interest on the part of the individual. The 
more our English brethren trust to legislation, the 
more involved in difficulties will they become. 
The remedy they seek has caused the disease, and 
will only aggravate the case. 





As a result of our non-legislative policy, the 
railway interest of this country has, in the aggre- 
gate, suffered only slightly from branch, or com- 
peling roads, which have so reduced the value of 
railway property in Great Britain. There is an- 
other reason why we are without them, and this 
is, that most of the States have not reached that 
stage in the progress of railways in which the ten- 
dency to branch, or competing lines, manifests it- 
self; they have not yet got through with their 
trunk lines. That a tendency to excess will mani- 
fest itself in railways, as it does in every pursuit, 
there is no doubt. But there is no reason for be- 
lieving, with a healthy sentiment prevailing, that 
this tendency should be more strongly felt in the 
construction of railroads, than ships. In no de- 
partment of industry can supply and demand be 
made to exactly harmonize. But occasional over- 
productiqn does not prove that the particular 
branch of industry in which such excess occurs is 
not in the main, profitable. 

We think we have indicated the germ from 
which sprung many of the disasters which Eng- 
lish railroads have suffered. We think that should 
a government attempt to control the construction 
of ships, the result would be what we have seen 
it to be in the case of railroads; and we do not 
believe that subjected to the same law by which 
other commercial enterprizes are ,controlled, the 
construction of these works would be pushed to 
an extravagant and injurious excess. We cannot 
see why this should be the case. We do not see 
any necessity why men, wiser in other matters, 
should lose their capacity the moment they take 
up a railroad. The fault is not in the works them- 
selves, but in erroneous principles which control 
their construction. 

Although from a more correct system of legis- 
lation the railroads of this country are mainly free 
from many the abuses from which English rail- 
roads have suffered, this fact by no means proves 
that railroad property in this country is not in 
jeopardy from the operation of other causes com- 
mon to the systems of both countries, the most 
important of which is the inability of stock and 
bond holders to exercise a personal oversight of the 
expenditure of their money. 

We will illustrate this point. 

We will take for this purpose a railroad in an 
agricultural district—the Syracuse and Bingham- 
ton—as a good case in point. This road of 80 
miles was built at a cost, say, of $1,600,000. One 
half of this sum was furnished by some 2,000 
stockholders living on the line of the road. The 
work went forward under the daily inspection of 
nearly every stockholder—ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of whom had a pretty correct idea 
of the cost of the various items of construction. — 
As they furnished the means to build the road, 
every penny lost was so much out of their own 
pockets. Every stockholder, consequently ,watch- 
ed every movement of the directors as if they were 
menin his employ. Constituting a vigilance com- 
mittee of two thousand, under their supervision, 
it was impossible that anything abuse like could be 
practised without being exposed. The fact that 
so large a body of men were interested, carries in 
favor of the road the whole sentiment of the com- 
munity, so that no person would be tolerated in 
asking a greater sum for land, or material, than its 


lowest cash value, A whole people in this way be-}telligence, capacity and attention is necessary,and 


came co-laborers to the same end. The result 
was, the road stands the stockholders at its actual 
cost. Now-let us suppose a party of capitalists 
from. New York had undertaken to build the road. 
None but themselves would have felt any interest 
in the result. The object of their immediate em- 


ployees would be to get the most money for the - 


least service, and to prolong the work as much 
as possible, as a means of keeping in employ. 
As they would be far removed from the eye of the 
owners of the road, they would naturally and in- 
evitably give way to the universal tendency to 
indolence, inattention and prodigality. And how 
would it be with the people on the line? Seeing 
that it was certain to be constructed, their senti- 
ments in reference tv it would undergo a complete 
change. Instead of doing everything in their 
power to aid it, they do everything to embarrass 
the operations of the company, provided by doing so 
they can make money out of them, by demanding 
exorbitant sums for what, under a different mode 
of construction, they would have cheerfully fur- 
nished gratuitously, or at low cost. The result 
would be that tke road would cost $40,000 instead 
$20,000 per mile. It would be easy to refer to 
illustrations of our statements, to roads that have 
cost $40,000, which might have been built for less 
than the Syracuse and Binghamton, but which 
excess is entirely due to the causes stated. 

Here then is one explanation of the great waste 
of mouey in railroad construction, in this country, 
as in Great Britain. It is expended by parties 
who have no interest in the result, and beyond the 
inspection and observation of those who supply it. 
No corrective of extravagance, or imposition, in 
the shape of careful, intelligent and shrewd stock- 
holders to watch the expenditure of every penny, 
and the habits and capacity of every person em- 
ployed, who stand ready to expose and correct 
every abuse that is discovered. The parties in in- 
terest may be a thousand miles from the theatre 
of the operations of the company ;—busy in their 
counting-rooms, and in their ordinary avocations; 
and the only time they direct a thought to their 
road, is when called upon for installments on their 
subscriptions. 

No one will deny that we have correctly de- 
scribed the causesof the difference between the cost 
of a road built by parties living upon its line,whose 
position gives them an opportunity to oversee the 
expenditure, and roads built by parties living at a 
distance. In the one case the road is built 
at the lowest possible cost. In the other at per- 
haps twice its cost. We ask whether similar re- 
sults do not follow similar premises in every de- 
partment of industry? No business is ever profit- 
able unless under the most careful supervision of 
the parties in interest. Such a relation is neces- 
sary to. success in all cases. Suppose a manufac- 
turer of Steam Engines, living in New York, to 
carry on his business at Chicago by means of 
agents, of whose capacity and honesty he knows 
nothing, and who gives no other attention to bis 
establishment than to pay the calls of his agents 
for money. Would such a person succeed against 
the competition of parties who take the immediate 
supervision of their affairs ?—the question does not 
require an answer, Now railroads are precisely 
like any other commercial and manufacturing en- 





terprize. To ensure success the same training in- 
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eminent success is never achieved in any depart- 
mert of industry, without the possession and exer- 
cise of all these qualities. 

In the management of railroads people fall into 
an error in supposing that their affairs can be con- 
ducted in the same manner as those of other com- 
panies. As Banking and manufacturing establish- 
ments preceeded railroads, the mode of operat- 
ting of the former have been transferred to the 
latter, and as the former have been usually suc- 
cessful, it was supposed that the latter, under a 
similar administration, would be equally so. Here 
is a grand mistake from which railroads have suf- 
fered, The duties of most agents and employees 
in banking and manufacturing establishments are 
merely ministerial, involving only a slight exercise 
of skill or discretion. The only way an employee 
in a Bank can make way with the funds of the 
institution, is to’ steal them. He has certain du- 
ties to perform, which cannot be shirked, nor dene 
only in the proper manner, without his being ex- 
posed. The same is the case in manufacturing 
establishments, with this difference, that in most of 
such, the pay of the employee, or operative, is in 
proportion to the labor he performs. But to per- 
form in a proper manner the simplest duty on a 
railroad. requires training, skill, constant attention 
and watchfulness, and integrity. The track of 
the road must be maintained in perfect order, or 
an accident involving the destruction of life and 
property is inevitable. The engine driver should 
be thoroughly versed in physics, to understand the 
qualities and the capacity of matter for the service 
it is called upon to perform. He is constantly 
working the material, of which his engine, and 
the superstructure of the road is composed, very 
nearly up to the limit of its capacity for resistance. 
If he pass the boundary, he destroys both. The 
locomotive is a most complicated machine, which, 
with indifferent management may be destroyed 
in a few months, but in the hands of a competent 
person, will last as many years. There is hardly 
& person employed by any company in whose ca- 
pacity and integrity the safety of a large amount 
of property is not involved. Even when there is 
a disposition on the part of the servants of a com- 
pany to discharge their duties, the want of capa- 
city may be fatal to success. When we ascend 
from the mere details of operating a railroad, the 
highest order of ability is necessary to conduct 
the relations that the road sustains to the public ; 
to develop its business; to inspire and maintain 
the general confidence in the value of its securi- 
ties. The success of a railroad may depend upon 
the popular estimation in which it is held ; especial- 
ly when it requires the popular support in the 
matter of its finances. 

Qualities, therefore, fitted to conduct successful- 
ly a Banking or Manufacturing establishment, 
may be entirely inadequate to the superinten- 
dence of a Railroad. To be fitted for filling the 
place of President ofa road, requires experience 
and ability in financial affairs; a thorough knowl- 
ege of the operations of Railroads, of the cost of 
transportation of the different classes of passen- 
gers and freight, and of the route and tendency 
of trade and commerce. He must be able to form 
au accurate judgment of all the employees on the 
road. He must possess great administrative tal- 
ent, and command the obedience and respect of 
all his subordinates. The Superintendent should 


have all the qualities last described, and an inti- 
mate and practical acquaintance with every 
branch of service on the road. All the subordi- 
nates should be men of integrity, industry and ex- 
perience in their duties, and of more than ordina- 
ry capacity ,as the humblest employee on a road fills 
a place when a defective judgment, or unfitness 
for his duties may cost the company fifty times his 
wages. 

We have described tle requisites to the pro- 
per management of a Railroad. We should like 
to be shown a company where they are possessed 
even in a tolerable degree. We should like to be 
shown a road where a majority of the persons em= 
ployed were selected for the qualities they pos- 
sessed. It too often happens that the leading of- 
ficers on roads seek their places, not for the pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of the Company, 
but of promoting private ends. The subordinates 
are the proteges of rich stockholders, whose wish- 
es the President or superintendant has not the 
firmness to resist, or whose good will it is desir- 
able to secure against the next election. So little 
are the qualifications necessary to fit a man to be 
useful on a railroad understool, that large holders 
of the stock and securities of a company, will so- 
licit places in it for friends or dependants, in cases, 
where the harni that such a person may do to the 
Company, will cost the very persons who secured 
to him his place more than it would to support 
him out of their own purse. 

We are particular to enumerate the qualifica- 
tions necessary to be possessed by the managers 
and employees of a well conducted railroad, for the 
purpose of showing that because a man has earn- 
ed a good reputation as a Jawyer, merchant, doc- 
tor, farmer, or banker, it is no evidence that he is 
fit to take charge of a Railroad. And here is one 
of the weak spots in the system. An eminent 
banker, for example, is placed at the head of a 
Railroad. The public are in an estacy of satis- 
faction that so distinguished a men has taken 
charge of their favorite enterprise. Everything 
will go on well hereafter. “Hon. Mr. So-and-So’s 
previous honorable and successful career is full 
guarantee for the success of the road.” Of course 
such a man is allowed full swing. Hon. Mr. So- 
and-so is a very upright man who has made a 
huge fortune by operating in stocks.” But the 
operating a Railroad is as great a mystery to him 
as would be a table for the calculations of “ em- 
bankments and excavations,” If money is wanted 
he can supply it, which is all he is fitted to do. 
Having not the slightest practical experience in 
any grade of service on the road, he has neither 
the capacity of making proper selections of sub- 
ordinates, nor of knowing whether he is well or 
poorly served. The more such a man assumes to 
act the worse very likely for the Company.— 
But the probability is that he will really do noth- 
ing. He cannot give up a pressing and lucrative 
business for something in which he has only a re- 
mote and contingent interest. However well dis- 
posed he may be, he cannot discharge his duties, 
simply because he does not understand them. The 
result is that but little is accomplished, and what 
is done is badly done; the public all the while; 
imagining that their affairs are going on swimming- 
ly and being as much puzzled as their President, 
when they find how slight is the progress that has 





been made, Their money has gone, without any- 


~ 


thing to show for it, and without any one being 
directly chargeable for the loss. 
(To be Continued.) 


(For the American Railroad Journal.) 
Iron Bridges. 


Any structure capable of supporting a weight 
over an unoccupied space may be considered a 
bridge in theory, as it may be made to support a, 
road way as well as apy other weight, and thus 
become a bridge in practical verity. 

There ar€ but two kinds of strain to which any 
substance used in the support of a weight is ne- 
cessarily liable, namely compression and extension, 
and no weight can be supported under any cir- 
cumstances, or in any position whatever without 
generating one or both of these strains upon its 
supports ; and in all cases of a weight supported 
over a vacant space, both extension and compres- 
sion are put in requisition. It is generally thought 
that an arch without a tie-rod and thrusting upon 
its abutments, exerts no strainexcept compression, 
in supporting its load, but a moment’s reflection 
will serve to convince an ordinary mind that the 
earth beneath an arch bridge acts the part of a 
tie-rod and cunsequently bears a strain of tension 
equal to the lateral thrust of the arch; while a 
bridge purely suspension in principle, exerts com- 
pression upon the earth equal to the tension on 
the centre of the supporting cables. 

A truss bridge or any kind of a bearing girder 
or beam resting upon its ends, and supporting a 
weight between its points of support bears com- 
pression on its upper, and extension upon its lower 
side. This which is usually called a cross strain, is 
strictly a combination of the two, and if we break, 
tear asunder, or crush in any way any mate rial 
substance whatever, it must yield to one or the 
other of these forces ; so that in building a bridge 
we have only two kinds of strain to provide for, 
either of them very simple and perfectly well un- 
derstood in the abstract. And it may be assumed 
as the dictates of common sense that that material 
and that form best calculated to resist these strains 
generally is the most responsible material and 
form to be introduced into the composition of a 
bridge. If cast iron is not the most effective and 
safe material known to resist compression, it is 
(taking into account the facility with which it can 
be given any desired form of section to prevent 
vibration or bending sidewise, a result“ always in- 
dicating the commencement of failure in a column 
of any kind under severe compression in the di- 
rection of its length) at least as good as any other. 
In proof of the practical safety of cast iron in 
bearing a heavy load we have only te refer to its 
employment as columns, supporting the fronts of 
nearly all the high heavy brick and stone stores 
in our cities. A tier of slender east irou columns - 
once erected the stories are piled on one after an- 
other, with the most perfect confidence, and im- 
punity ; and in the whole catalogue of accidents 
in practical architecture, nothing yet appears 
against cast iron as a column. Under compression 
wrought iron does not withstand this strain as 
well, neither can it be as éasily wrought into the 
proper shape to resist vibration. A flat bar of 
wrought iron is a very bad agent where stiffness is 
required, and easily buckles under compression, 
notwithstanding which: the top chord of many 
truss bridges is nothing but a broad thin bar of 








wrought iron. 
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In view of these facts it is fair to conclude that 
good cast iron is the most profitable agent to be 
employed iu those parts of a bridge whose office 
it is to withstand compression, particularly if the 
design is, as it should be such that the strain on 
each part is never changed from extension to 
compression, or vice versa. 
. D. BLANCHARD, 
Arch, Troy. 





Watertown and Rome Railroad. 

The late report of this company shows the fol- 
lowing receipts for the year ending September 30, 
1854: 

Passengers... 2.26 sees onip-ds obi eceees $154,628 





Freight... ..0. sees cece ceeesesees sees 216,597 
Mails .... 0.00 cee voce cone cece cece ce 7,853 
Miscellaneous........ see cece seve cess 5,882 
DOA ioe ode code vese sons voce +e OBES 
Current CXPeNSeS.... .oceseoee cove seve 219,758 
$164,702 


The total cost of road and equipment at the 
above date was as follows:— — 
For Construction.... .....++0+ seee $1,357,766 08 
For Passenger and Freight Stations. 113,379 24 
For Engine and Car Houses, and 


Machine Shops.... .... ..20-++ ‘ 42,635 86 
For Land, Land Damages and Fen- 

eee 170,913 45 
For Locomotives, “Fixtures ‘and Snow 

PREWEL a5 Shas Sees vee stead vee 122,136 65 
For Passenger and Baggage Cars... 20,042 63 
For Freight and other Cars........ 160,617 68 |. 
For Engineering and Agencies.... . 43,052 74 





Total cost of Road and Equipment. $2,040,544 33 
The receipts to capital have been as follows :— 
From Capitai Stock .. $1,372,400 00 
Funded Debt........ '50 09; 000 00 
The Floating Debt. . 159, 144 33 
* $2,040,544 33 
The total floating debt is $300,000, of which 
amount $159,144 33 were expended on the road, 
the balance upon steamboats, and other property. 
The assets of the company, independent of the 
road, are :— 


Stock in Wolf Island Ca- 
nal, and Steam Ferry 
Boat, thereon........ $35,000 00 
Undivided 5-9ths owner- 
ship in two first class 
Steam Boats on Lake 
Ontario ....0. voces 00 ‘ 
Advances made on four 
first class Propellers, 
secured by Mortgage 
and Policies 


50,000 00 


90,000 


dese veee. 175,000 00 


Leaving on hand an asset balance of. $34,144 33 

The company omitted the usual October divi- 
dend, and have expended the net earnings of the 
last eight mouths of the year, amounting to $104,- 
181, (less $29,000 for interest on indebtedness) 
toward the payment of the floating debt; prefer- 
ing this course to a dividend, with a floating debt 
carried at a high rate of interest. 

The road extends from Rome, on the Central 
railroad and Erie canal, to Cape Vincent, on Lake 
Ontario, a distance of 97 miles. It is well built 
and well equipped, and has uniformly, we believe, 
paid 10 per cent. dividends, till the present 
year; the one for October having been omitted 
for the reasons stated, which should be entirely 
satisfactory. It has a good route, is ono of our 





best built, best managed, and most productive 
roads, and will, we have-no doubt, as soon as 


Ohio and Indiana Railroad, 
The recent opening of this road, completes an- 


times let up, assume its accustomed dividend of|ther important link in the Railroad system of this 


10 per cent. 





United States Mint. 

The following table will show the Coinage, at 
the Mint of the United States, Philadelphia, for 
the ten months of 1854: 

Double Eagles.... .... ..+. «++. «. $13,644,900 00 


IN ono: 0 Vk 5649.0005.0800405:9 542,500 00 
EEA 








NE Os cid odes 500 cos yess» 1,297,370 00 
WURDS ONAN ois cies cece csac sss 347,634 00 
Dollars... cece ves piigaeenks Mors 1,308,479 00 

Total Gold.. .. $17,862,208 00 
Dollars.. 83 140 00 - 838,140 00 
Half dollars. .1,198 ‘000 00 84,000 00 1,277,000 00 
Quarters..... 2,780,000 00 6,000 00 2,786,000 00 
CRIB sn 0'0:0< 270,000 00 50,000 00 820,000 00 
Half Dimes.. 212,000 00 35,000 00 247,000 00 
ThreeCents. 12,000 00......... 12,000 00 





Total Silver$4,500,140 00 175,000 00 4,675,140 00 
Copper.... | 38,385 55 4,862 46 43.248 02 





Gold,Sil’r & 
C’ per..$22,076,900.56 503,605.46 22,580,596.02 
Gold Bars 15,600,937.58 1,822,767.97 17,423,705.55 
Total. $37,677,928.14 2,826,378.48 40,004,301.57 
In 1853. 45,329,250.05 6,485,017.00 51,814,267.05 








Decrease, 
1854... $7,651,321.914,158,6438.57 11,809,965.48 
The whole number of pieces coined in October, 

1854, was 2,201,989, against 8,129,014 in October, 

1858. Of the pieces coined in October of this year, 

823,748 were gold, 1,392,000 silver, and 486,246 

copper. 

The gold bullion deposited in October was: 

Weve GHIBIGIA .... 5 sos vide ccee ccive cd $550,000 


From other sources.........es.+0...- 50,000 
Total.. aa . . «600,000. 
Silver builion deposited... --... 200,000 
Datel. 05 save, hav bee ce00 aces 


The deposits of precious metals for the first teu 
months of the year were: 
1258. 1854, 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
January. $4,862,097 $14,000 $4,215,579 $108,000 


February 3,548,523 13,560 2,514,000 1,166,000 
March... 7,533,752 70,000 3,962,000 147,000 
April.. .. 4,851,321 2550,000 8,398,000 129,000 
May.... 4,365,688 1447,000 3,506,000 196,000 
June .... 4,545,179 1447,000 4,000,000 100,000 
July.... 3,505,331 611,000 3,940,000 310,000 
August.. 4,512,000 860,000 2,940,000 332,000 
Sept.... 3,027,805 320,000 2,660,000 177,000 
October. 4,452,000 620,000 600,000 200,000 





Total$45,303,646$7 ,952,560$31, 736 ,579$2,368,000 

Showing a decrease this year of $18,567,067 in 
the amount of gold, and of $5,084, 560 in the 
amount of silver deposited, making a total of $18.- 
651,,627, for the ten months of 1854, 


The following is a summary of the coinage of 


the United States mint and branches from the Ist 
of January to the 30th of September, 1854. 


country, and is another of the great Western lines 
just closed up. 

The road extends from Cr esiline, a common 
point on the Ohio and Pennsylvania, and the 
Cleveland and Columbus Railroads; and at the 
Western terminus of the former, and extends in a 
generally West course to Fort Wayne, on the Wa. 
bash and Erie Canal, the principal town in North- 
eastern Indiana. Its entire length, is 181 miles, 
The charter is perpetual, and not subject to altera- 
ions, and is unrestricted as to dividends. 

The entire road was put under contract on the 
28th day of January, 1852, and was formally open- 
ed for traffic for its entire length the past weck.— 
It has a remarkably favorable line, 12714 miles of 
it being tangents with no grade excceding 26 feet 
to the mile, and with 63 miles of level line. 

The road traverses recently settled, but very 
product ive portions of Ohio and Indiana, which 
will supply at least the ordinary amount of local 
traffic possessed by Western Roads. In addi- 
tion to this, the road occupies very important re- 
lations to other rovds in the West, which cannot 
fail to secure for it a very large traffic. It is the 
appropriate extension of the Ohio Pennsylvania 
Railroads in the direction of Chicago, as well as 
for the roads of the central and northern portions 
of Ohio. This connection is to be formed by the 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroads now in pro- 
gress. Upon the completion of this road, a grand 
avenue will be opened as direct as the nature of 
the country will admit. from Philadeiphia to Chi- 
cago, a distance of about 820 miles. All the roads 
that comprise this great line will have an identity 
of interests, as far as the through traffic is con- 
cerned. We hope to be able to chronicle the early 
opening of the Fort Wayne and Chicago link which 
will complete this great line. 

Ohio Central Railroad, 

The Ohio Central Railroad was chartered on 
the 8th day of February, 1847, with authority to 
construct and maintain a railroad from the city 
of Columbus to the city of Zanesville, and thence 
to the Ohio river, to such point as the Directors 
might select. The road contains the usual pro- 
visions of the charters granted to such companies 
in Ohio. In May, 1850, twenty four sections be- 
tween Newark and Zanesville were put under con- 
tract, and in Nov. of the same year, the balance 
of the road from Zanesville to Columbus. On the 
26th of January, 1852, the section of 2514 miles, 
between Zanesville and Newark was completed; 
and on the 18th of January, 1853, from Newark 
to Columbus, a distance of 33 miles, In May, 
1852, the first lettings were made on the Eastern 
Division, from Zanesville to the Ohio river; and 
the road formally opened for business on the 15th 


WINE. o'ss ws tage sous ob ee bvseee $35,990,205 12|of the present month. The entire length of the 


Silver.... 
(Copper) Cents... .... sees ceeeee 


eee eee Fete eee eee 


87,775 89 


Total Coinage...... 


7,051,140 00] road is 188 miles, the Western Division being 58}¢ 


and the Eastern Division 7914 miles. The road 


$43,079,121 10 strikes the Ohio 4 miles below Wheeling, (where 


Branch Mints of the United States, since the or-|Ohio Railroad,) and is continued up the river to 


ganization in 1793 to 80th September 1854 


$424,876,420 b 
328,234, ‘597 
95,090,529 00| central position in Ohio, forming a very direct line 


1, 651 298 09} from Columbus vo Wheeling. At the latter city, 


Of this sum there was in Gold.... 
Of this sum there was in silver... R 
Of this sum there was in copper. 


a point opposite that city. 
The road, as the name indicates, occupies a 
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aconnection is already formed with the Balti-|C 


more and Ohio Road. At the same point, a con- 
nection will soon be formed with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, through the Hempfield Road, securing 
to the Ohio Central very favorable Eastern con- 
nections; between which and Central Ohio, this 
road must form the principal means of communi- 
cation. At its Western terminus, Columbus, it 
forms equally favorable connections with roads 
reaching to nearly every portion of Ohio and In- 
diana. 

The earnings of the Westeru Division from 
Zanesville to Columbus, from the date of its open- 
ing to July, 1858, were $52,787 00; expenses for 
the same period $20,760 00; net earnings $31,- 
978 00. The earnings from July, 1853 to August, 
1854, for the Western and a portion of the Eastern 
Divisions, from an average mileage of 65 miles, 
for 18 months, were $167,855 00 of which $107,- 
875 00 were from passengers, and $59,980 from 
freight and mail. The expenses for the same per- 
iod were $95,823 00. 

The equipment of the road consists of 18 Loco- 
motives, 15 Passenger Cars, 4 Baggage do., and 
30 Freight Cars. Large additions are being made 
to the Equipment, which willincreaso. the Passen- 
ger and Baggage Cars to 67, and Freight Cars to 
821. The Western Division of the road is in good 
running order. 


Statement Showing the Financial Condition of the 
Road on the first day of August, 1854. 
Dr. 
Amount charged to Western Con- 
BEEUCHION 2.0. vcee cece cscs cove lal, toe 9S 
Sundry unsettled accounts charge- 


BMS tO dO. ccc cece voce seve cove 34,224 94 








$1,265,409 92 
Amount charged to 
Eastern Construc- 
VON. .000 seve ve 
Sundry accounts for 
payments to Con- 
tractors & others, 
for work and ma- 
terial for the road. 1,072,115 59 


$835,789 95 








1,907,905 54 

Balance of Interest account....... 253,505 56 
Sundry accounts chargeable to gen- 

eral construction. .... ..0. seee-- 23,578 41 
For superstructure East since Jan’y 
Ist.—Sundry accounts charge- 

Sle ON ORIN cass: ccccrcacaldadecs 281,663 82 


For Right of Way West since Jan’y 
Ist 8,629 18 


104,365 48 


For Right of Way East, total am’t 
PURE once cons. nase cnneenda uses 

For Depot, Ground and Buildings, 
Columbus, Newark and Zanes- 

37,486 13 


WD ends teens. sow coke ceeds 
For Machine Shop Buildings, &c. 

West Zanesville... .... .ce0 cess 44.690 64 
For Real Estate accounts......... 49,036 21 


For Machinery, Locomotives, Cars, 

WN aires ekediewn dale eee cece ce 299,178 87 
For Fuel account, fuel on hand 

and payments on the.same 12,995 40 
For Bills receivable... .. covcteve CORES ES 
For Capital Stock deposited with 

Agents in NeW York ........... 100,000 00 
For Bonds deposited with Agents 

in New York and Baltimore..... 508.000 00 
For Bonds deposited with parties 

in Ohio .. ccvscsccsececs 16,850 90 
For amount deposited with Ohio 

Life Insurance and Trust Compa- 

ny for payment of coupons..... : 
Miscellaneous .... .... ..05 sees eee 


21,454 55 
22,375 60 


$5,006,008 27 








R. 
By Capital Stock West ........... $512,064 33 
Do. do. East. .... $1,008,863 33 
Do. do. do. de- 
posited with Ag’ts 


in New York ..... 100,000 00 








1,108,863 33 
450,000 00 
400,000 00 


By first mortgage 7 per cent. con- 
vertible Bonds due Feb. 1, 1861 . 
By first. mortgage 7 per cent. con- 
vertible Bonds due May 1, 1894.. 
By first mortgage 7 per cent. non 
convertible Bonds due May Ist, 
BRO ibs cane welds lied cede tece's 
By Income Bonds, 1st Series, 7 per 
cent. convertible, due May Ist, 
1BB7..000 cove cece ccccccce cece. 100,000 00 

By second moitgage 7 per cent. 
convertible Bonds due Sept. 1st, 

By second mortgage 7 per cent. 
non convertible Bonds due Sept. 
RDI ish aicccanecucqineqaters 

By Income Bonds second series as 
follows, viz: 

200, 7 per cent. con- 
vertible, due Ap’l 
Ist, 1858 ........ 

195, 7 per cent. do. 
due April 1, 1859. 

1, 7 percent. non- 
convertible, due 
April 1st, 1859... 

100, 7 per cent. con- 
vertible, due April 
By See esse dederss 


400,000 00 


100,000 00 


700,000 00 


$200,000 00 
195,000 00 


1,000 00 


100,000 00 
— 496,000 00 
By amount to Agents in New York 
and Baltimore for advanees..... 257,039 38 
By amount of Interest and Dividend 
Scrip to Stockholders for Interest 
due Jan’y 1, 1854, payable Jan’y 





=> 
From Chicago, the Chicago Branch is completed 
to a point 40 miles south of Urbana, a distance of 
166 miles from Chicago. From the point, 40 miles 
south of Urbana, about 80 miles of the Chicago 
Branch remain to be completed early in the spring. 





Eastern Railroad, 

The annual report of the Eastern Railroad Cor- 
poration, for the financial year ending 30th June, 
1854, shows the following results, frcm which two 
dividends were paid, amounting to $7 per share— 
$3 in money and $4 in stock—the dividends for a 
period of two years having been 8 per cent. 

Gross earnings for the year. .... ....$618,141 73 
Expenses in same time .... ......... 292,272 79 





Leaving for interests and dividends. . $320,868 94 
Add estimated net gain for the year 
ending 30th June, 1845.. ........ 45,000 00 
BOAR 5000 sede cece cove cece seue'dben tee 
Debis. 


State loan ........... ....$500,000 
English loan .... ......... 750,000 
Bonds sold. .............. 750,000 
Bonds to be sold .... .... .~750,000 
Total. .... ..0. 2.2. .0-- - $2,750,000 
Deduct assets as per page 

No. 8 of the report.... 1,263,213 





Balance of debt.... .. .. $1,486,787 
Deduct ‘6 per cent. interest on this 
SINE i cc case tdadicccs-couse cote 





$276,661 72 
Equal to a dividend of $8 per share 
on 33,459 shares ................ 267,672 00 


eres 
New York and New Haven Railroad, 

All the old directors of this company have re- 
signed, with the exception of Mr. Boardman of 
of New Haven; viz: Messrs, Ketchum, Werthen, 
Blackstone,Thayer,Sanford, Burrall and Sturgess 
The vacances have been filled by the election of 
Moncure Robinson of Philadelphia; P. T. Homer 
of Boston; W. W. Billings of New London; N. A. 
Bacon and Dennis Kemberly of New Haven; G. 
W. Miller of New York, and W. L. Lyon of Green- 
wich, Ct. best 


Sep nc: dese acaadece vod 











ROM, RONG vices 400s, veearancaiccues 15,979 86 
By amount of Interest Scrip to 
Stockholders, for interest due 
July ist, 1854, payable July 1st, 
PR e a dasaisdee ag oeiasettens's 36,089 71 
By amount to counties, interest on 
POG aie: 6 oil 3b karendace vatine es 12,720 00 
By amount for railroad iron, pay- 
able at 12 months.... .......... 25,906 80 
By Bills payable, for railroad iron, 
machinery, & Temporary Loans, 
Dikdins oh seatdeidede «¢éa veda wees 371,988 33 
POOMOMOUS 6 iio ci.g Kees cadseees 19,357 63 
$5,006,003 27 
This above road sustains a very important re- 
lation to the railroad system of the who'e coun- 


try, particularly to the Baltimore, Ohio and Penn- 

sylvania Railroad ; and the roads of the Western 

States, must immediately come into possession ef 

a very large traffic. Its total cost August Ist, 

1854, was $4,287,192 67, or, $31,059 per mile. 
Illinois Central Railroad, 

That portion of this road from Freeport to Ga- 
lena a distance of 62 miles has just been opened. 
South from Freeport there is a space of about 48 
miles to a small town called Amboy, 10 miles 
south of Dixon, which is not yet completed. This 
part of the line will be finished early in January. 
From Amboy south to Vandalia, a distance of 196 
miles, it is finished and in operation. From Van- 
dalia to Sandoval, 25 miles, and also a small gap 
of about five miles, near Centralia, remain to be 
completed. ‘ 

From Centralia south to Cairo, 112 miles, the 
road is completed and in operation, and as soon 
as the five miles near Centralia are completed, a 
railroad connection will be formed between Chi- 
cago and Cairo. 





New York and Erie R. R. 


On and after Monday, Nov. 20th, and until further notice 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
ik leave Pier foot of Duane street, aa 
as follows, viz :— 


BurFraLo Express, at 7 a.m. for Buffalo. 

Dunkirk Express, at 7 a.m. for Dunkirk, 

MAIL, at 8% a.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and intermediate 
stutions.— Passengers by this train will remain over night at 
any Station between Binghamton and Corniug, and proceed the 
next morning. 

RocKLAND PASSENGER, at 2}4 p.m., (from foot of Chambers 
Street) via Piermont, for Sufferns and intermediate stations, 

Way Passenger, at 4 p.m., for Otisville, and intermediate 
stations, 

Nieut Express, at 5 p.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, 

Emicrant, at5 p m., fur Dunkirk and Buffalo and intermedi- 
ate stations. 

On Sundays only one Express Train—at 5 p.m. 

These Express Trains connect at Elmira, with the Elmira & 
Niagara Falls Railroad, for Niagara Falis, at Buffalo and Dun- 
kirk with the Lake Shore Railroad for Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chi etc. 

47 tf. D. ©. McCALLUM, General Sup’t. 


DINSMORE’s 


RAILWAY GUIDE, 
} peony principally by the Railroad Superintendents them- 
selves ; making it the most reliable and perfect work of 
the kind published, and the only one containing the time tables 
of all the railroads in the United States and Canadas. 

Its extensive sale makes it one of the best ADVERTISING 
MEDIUMS EXTANT. 

Soid principally in the Cars to travellers when they have lei- 
sure to read, and is taken by them not only as a Railroad Gui 
but as a Directory to the best Mercantile and 
DINSMORE & CO., 

No, 9 Spruce at., N. Y. 
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Notice to Contractors. 

OFFICE OF THE ALA. & FLA. R. R. CO. OF ALABAMA. 

Montgomery, Ala., Nov, 3d, 1854. 

EALED proposals for the Graduation, Mason- 

ry and Bridging of sixty (67) seven miles of 

the Ala, & Fla. Railroad of Alabama, extending 

from Montgomery to the junction of the Sepalgat 

and Persimon Creeks in Conecuh County will be 

received at the office of the Company until the 
first Monday in December next. 

Plans, specifications and profiles will be ready 
for inspection on and after the 15th inst. 

The work on the first 25 miles is light, and the 
time allowed for the completion of contracts on 
this portion of the line will be 12 months, 

On the remainder of the line two years will be 
given. | 

The payments offered are 34 in cash and 14 in 
the capital stock of the Company. 

The provision crop along the line has been ab- 
undant; the country is perfectly healthy and work 
of such inviting character both in profile and ma- 
terial is rarely offered. 

. 46 3t. SAMUEL G. JONES, Chief Eng’r. 


fron Rolling Mill Property 
for Sale. 
dingy particular atténtion of capitalists desiring 
to enter AT ONCE (WITHOUT THE DE- 
LAY of putting up new works,) into the manufac- 
turing of Iron, is called to the following : 

The mill is situated UPON TIDE WATER (and 
ACCESSIBLE at ALL SEASONS of the year for 
shipments) between New York and Philadelphia 
—Coal can be had at the very lowest rates—and 
in point of convenience and situation is perhaps 
SECOND to NONE IN THE COUNTRY. In AD- 

-DITION to its PRESENT adaptation to the manu- 
facture of MERCHANT AND BOILER IRON, it 
has machinery in operation for making WROUGHT 
IRON RAILROAD CHAINS AND SPIKES, and 
could readily be prepared for MAKING RAILS 
together WITH ALL THE advantages of a first- 
class establishment. It is well known that in the 
present prosperous condition of the business THE 
PROPERTY WILL PAY ITSELF IN ONE YEAR 
and the reason of the property being disposed of, 
is that the owner is engaged in a heavy business 
in the State of New York. A VERY LIBERAL 
SPECIAL charter may BE BOUGHT, under which 
the Mill can be worked, if wanted. It is needless 
to say more, as parties interested can obtain all 
information by applying to 

- J..WOOD & SON, 


76 South 4th street, Philadelphia. 
P.8.—A portion of the purchase money may 
remain on the property, or otherwise. 44. 4t. 


THOS. M. CASH, 
PHILADELPHIA RAILWAY AGENCY, 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF ALL ARTICLES 
required by 


RAILROAD COMPANIES 
ON COMMISSION. 
Office No, 80 South Fourth Street, near Walnut, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES, 
Rrowarp Norris & Son, Locomotive Builders, Philadelphia. 
Wu. D. Lewis, Esq., Pres’t Catawissa R.R.Co., 
Onares H. Fisuee, Esq., m 
Joun OaLpwELL, Esq., Pres’tS.Caro?’a R.R.Co., Charleston. 
J.Pinoxney Hever, Esq., Pres’t N. East’n R.R.Co.. ,, 


SEYMOUR, MORTON & CO., 
GENERAL RAILROAD AGENOY, 
oe Bank Building, No. 110 Broadway. 
H* to dispose of at private sale, in amounts to suit. per 

sons STKE | to invest, the following valuable Securities : 
LOUISVILLE CITY BONDS, at 80 years. 
OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI R. R. STOCK, drawing interest. 
MAYSVILLE AND LEXINGTON MORTGAGE BONDS, 
at 24 years. 
MAYSVILLE AND LEXINGTON R. R. STOOK. 
SCIOTO AND HOCKING VALLEY R. R. STOOK. 
SCIOTO AND HOOKING VALLEY R. R. FIRST 
MORTGAGE CONVERTIBLE BONDS. 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE &. R. STOCK. 
BUFFALO AND pean te LINE R. R. BONDS. 
are prepared to negotiate contracts for the construction 
Sead me ot ectventete cay patt of the country, including 


corps of engineers contractors, locomotiv: 
nicGaan's Patent railroad 
s] 








»” 





gines railroad b: 
roa, chairs, pikes, switch trons, 





Netice to Contractors. 
EUROPEAN & NORTH AMERICAN R. R. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Contract for Sleepers or Cross Ties. 


ANTED 100,000 Hacmetae or Cedar Sleep- 

ers to be delivered in equal proportions at 

the Port of St. John and the Bend of the Petit- 
codiac River on or before 1st of August next. 

The Ties to be sound and straight, nine feet 

long, ten inches by six inches, with a hewn surface 
top and bottom of not less than eight inches. 

Parties desirous of tendering for the above or 

any portion of them are requested to send in their 

prices to the undersigned at his office, 8t. John, 

on or before the 25th December, 1854. 
W. E. ROSE. 


Sr. Joun, Nov., 1854, 47 4t. 





For Sale. 


Y the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 24 crate cars 
adapted to railroad purpose, which will be sold at a rea- 
sonable price, For further information, apply to 
SAMUEL J. HAYES, 
M. of M., Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co., 
or, BRIDGES & BRO., 
19 tf 64 Courtland st., New York. 


PhiladIphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad. 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE TO THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. 


a) (“Berar 
TT) Uy tatatalatat 
ats 








SOS: RM accOgaaghss 
RRRERAIMBIIRRRRE ARE 
we i ‘a ? 


Trains will leave the Southern and Western Station, corner of 
Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia, at 8 30 am. 12 45, 3 and 
11 pm. 
FARE BY THROUGH TICKETS TO THE SOUTH. 
From New York to Wilmington..............--.-...--- 
d 





G) do EEE ERE ee 
From Philadelphia to Wilmington 
do do SU naninsauc eiddlcnaton 
do do Petersburg 
do do Richmond 
FARE BY THROUGH TICKETS TO THE WEST. 
From New York to Cincinnati..........-..-.--.---.-- $13 50 
te) do SRS Ee ee 14 50 
From Philadelphia to Cincinnati .........-............ 11 00 


do ee 
From New York to Indianapolis............--..-..--.. 16 00 
An extra charge will be made for meals and state rooms en 
board the boats, 8. L. SPAFFORD, 
General Sup’t. 


Faggotted Car and Engine 
Axles 


toa BY RANSTEAD, DEARBORN & CO., BOSTON, 
ass. 

These Axles are drawn from the faggot entirely by the ham- 
mer, and are all warranted. 


Boiler and Tank Rivets, 
Nuts and Washers; 


All Sizes of 
Bolts and Bolt Ends 
for Sale by 


BRIDGES & BROTHER, 
. 64 Courtland st., N Y 








Notice to Contractors, 





Cuier ENGINEER’s OFFICE, 
Columbus, Ga., Sept. 5th, 1854. } 

EALED PROPOSALS, will be received by the 

undersigned at this office until the Ist day of 
December, for the clearing, graduation, Track- 
Laying, together with the building ofall Bridges 
and Culverts of the Western Division of the Mo- 
bile and Girard Railroad, extending from Mobile 
to Greenville, covering a distance of 130 miles.— 
The work will generally be divided into one mile 
sections, and bids may be made for one or more 
of these sections. Separate proposals are desired 
for the Track Laying, building of Bridgess and 
Culverts, likewise for the building of the Trestle 
work 5¢ miles in length, across the Tensas and 
Mobile Rivers, with the intervening swamps; the 
Trestle will be 12 feet high, built upon Black Cy- 
press Piles, found in abundance and adjacent to 
the line, the two rivers will be crossed with the 
common pile bridging, with Truss Pivot draw in 
the centre of each. 

Specifications with the form of the Contract and 
Proposals, may be had of the undersigned upon 
application. 

Plans, Profiles, and estimates of that portion of 
the line, are now ready for examination, and par- 
ties proposing will please designate it as such 
upon the envelope. 

The country is healthy, with no swamps after 
leaving the Tensas River; from Mobile to the 
river (18.5 miles) the grading islight, and country 
very healthy at all seasons of the year ; after the 
line leaves the Tensas River, it passes through 
and on the ridge that divides the Alabama and 
Conecuh waters, easy of access by the Alabama 
River, and through a section of country well 
stocked on eitheir side with provision. 

Payments will be made one third (44) in cur- 
rent funds, one third in the Capital Stock of the 
Company bearing (.08) per cent. interest payable 
in Stock, until the Road is completed, then to 
cease and become common stock of the Road, 
and relying upon the earnings of the same for di- 
vidends; the balance (14) to be paid in the (.08) 
per cent. Convertible Bonds of the Company, ma- 
turing in2 or more years at the option of the 
Contractors, Coupons payable semi-annually, eith- 
er in Columbus, Ga., Mobile, Ala., or in N. Y., at 
the option of the holder. 

To bidders personally unknown to the undet- 
signed, Bond and approved security will be re- 
quired, to an amount not exceeding (4) the 
amount of the contract, for the timely and faith- 
ful completion of the same. 

2216 miles of the Road from Girard west will 
be open for business the first of November, and 
52 miles nine months thereafter. It is the inten- 
tion to have the entire line of 245 miles open for 


business early in 1858. 
GEO. 8S. RUNEY. 





Welded Wrought iron Tubes. 


HE subscribers having lately added to their Cumberland 
Nail and Iron Works an establishment for making Wrought 
Iron a are now prepared to supply the trade with tubes 
two to twelve feet in length, furnished with screws and ferrules 
on their ends, of the following sizes—inside diameter, 
» 4, %, %, M, 1, 1%, 1% and 2 inches, - 
Warranted and fully proved, equal to the best Pipes manu- 
factured. 
All orders addressed to us will receive prompt attention, and 
liberal discounts from the list of prices will be allowed to the 


trade. 
REEVES, BUCK & Oo., 
No. 45 North Water Street, Philadelphia. 
July 13, 1854, 28,6m, 





Railroad lron. 


HE Undersigned, having made arrangements abroad, are 
prepared to contract for the delivery of Foreign rails, of 
approved brands upon the most favorable terms.- 

They willfalso make contracts for American rails, made at 
their Trenton Works, from Andover Iron, in whole or in part, 
as may be agreed upon. 

They are prepared to furnish Teleprapb, Spring’and Market 
Wire; Braziers“and Wire Rods; Rivets and Merchants Bars 
to order, all made exclusively from Andover Iron. The atten- 
tion of parties “to require ed of ag very best quality fcr 
special purposes, is respec vited, 

OOPER & HEWETT 

February 16, 1860, 17 Burling Slip, New York, 





Ce 
‘Rasairoad Iron. 


50 TONS No. 1 Glengarnock Scotch Pig Iron in lots to 
suit purchasers for sale by 
NAYLOR & CO., 
99 and 101 John st. 
N, B.—The above Iron constantly imported: 32 tf. 


Ontario, Simcoe & Huron R.R. 


CANADA. 
THIS road opened in May last to Lake Simcoe is expected to 
be completed to the Georgian Bay, Lake Huron @ 
distance of 96 miles in June next where it will form the shortest 
and most agreeable route to the North Western States to Lake 
Michigan and to the Mineral Regions of Lake Superior. 

At present the Passenger Trains leave Toronto for Barrie (64 
miles) daily at 8 a.m, and 3. 30 p.m,, returning the same day— 
On the opening of the navigation a Steamer will ply on Lake 
Simcoe in connexion with the Trains and wiil convey passengers 
through that Lake and Lake Conchiching to Orlla whence @ 
short portage of eighteen miles will take them to the waters of 
Lake Huron to the Steamer (Kaloolah) which runs to the Sault 
St. Murie and intermediate ports forming the most expeditious 
and —— route to the Mineral Regions of Lakes Huron 
and Superior, 

Arrangements will be made on the tompletion of the road to 
the Geo: Bay for a line of first class Steamers to extend their 


trips to ports on Lake Michigan. | a> a . 
Superintendent, 
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For Sale. 

STATIONARY Engine having cylinders 13 
A inches bore and 20 inches stroke, complete in 
all respects and finished in the best manner. Has 
been in use about six months. 

ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 

jul.14 29 tf.) or 74 Broadway,.New York. 


The Lowell Machine Shop 


ONTINUES to manufacture to order, FREIGHT and 
C PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVES of different classes, 
with the most modern improvements,— 

adapted to Kaliroad Repair Shops, tad to th 
ial to Rai Pp Ops, an e con- 
‘ane machinery generally. These.Tools are of the most 
approved construction and consist in part of Engine Lathes, 
Hand Lathes, Vertical Drilling Lathes, and Planers of various 
sizes and lengths, Compound Planers, Shaping Machines, Slot- 
ting Machines, Bolt and Nut Mac Gear Cutting Engines, 
Chucks, Compound Slide Rests, Machines for boring Crank 
Pin Holes in Locomotive driving wheels, Trip hammers, &c., &c. 
COTTON MACHINERY of all descriptions, BOILERS, 
SHAFTING and MILL WORK, CASTINGS, and all work 
usually done in Machine Shops and Foundries, 

WILLIAM A. BURKE, Sup’t, Lowell, Mass. 

J. T. STEVENSON, Treasurer, 5 Tremont st. Boston. 


ANTED.—To take charge of the sale or in- 

troduction of certain valuable PATENTED 
MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, a person who can 
farnish satisfactory evidence of character and 
ability, for such business.—Address, stating views 
as to remuneration, &c., L. P. C., Post Office, New 
York. 44 3t. 











EW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD LOAN. 
—The.Committee appointed to report in re- 
gard to the financial affairs of the New York and 
Erie Railroad Company, beg leave to recommend : 
That the Company advertise for sealed propos- 
als, to be opened on the 10th of January next, for 
the purchase of $4,000,000 7 per cent. Bonds, re- 
deemable in twenty years, with interest, coupons 
payable lst February and 1st August. 

And that for the purpose of gradually reducing 
the debt of the Company, the New York and Erie 
Railroad Company pledge themselves in said Bonds 
to pay monthly, commencing on the 1st of March 
next, the sum of thirty-five thousand dollars into 
the hands of Trustees, to be by them invested, as 
well as the accruing interest on the investments, in 
the Bonds of the New York and Erie Railroad 
Company of the new issue, as long as they can be 
purchased at or under par. And that whenever 
the said Bonds of the new issue cannot be pur- 
chased at or under par, then the said Trustees to 
invest the said monthly payments and the accru- 
ing interest in any Bonds of the New York and 
Erie Railroad Company which can be purchased 
at or under par. 

And whenever it shall be impossible to purchase 
any of the Bonds of the New York and Erie Rail- 
road Company at or under par, then the said Trus- 
tees shall invest the said monthly payments and 
all accruing interest in such Bonds of the New 
York and Erie Railroad Company as can be’ pur- 
chased at the lewest rate. 

And all Bonds on beiug purchased by said Trus- 
tees shall be eanceled by writing or printing on 
the face ‘‘Held by the Sinking Fund of the New 
York and Erie Railroad Company,” but that the 
interest warrants on said cancelled Bonds shall be 
collected by said Trustees, as they become due, 
until the monthly payments of the New York and 
Erie Railroad Company and the accruing interest 
or the conversion of convertible Bonds into Stock 
of this Company, shall have reduced the entire 
debt of the Company to $20,000,000. After which 
the said monthly payments shall cease, and the 
trust vested in said Trustees shall be closed, and 
all cancelled bonds and the unpaid interest war- 
rants delivered to the Company. 

And the Committee would further recommend 
that the Board of Directors adopt the following re- 
_ Solutions : 

Whereas, The period has arrived when it is ex- 
pedient and necessary to close the construction 
account of this Company, to be reopened only 
when the imperative necessity of the increasing 
traffic on the road, and the state of the finances 





of the Company will render it perfectly evident 
that it is proper and justifiable to reopen it, so as 
to increase the present capacity of the Road.— 
Therefore 

Resolved, That any and all future expenditures 
beyond the amount to be derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the new loan, after reimbursing the In- 
come Bonds due Ist February next, be charged to 
transportation expenses. 

Resolved, That as often as the Bonds purchased 
by the Sinking Fund amourt to 10 per cent. on 
the Capital Stock, this Company will, upon re- 
ceiving due authority from the Legislature of this 
State, declare at the next semi-annual dividend 
day a stock dividend of 10 per cent. 

Resolved, That the resolutions be published in 
the daily papers, so that the puhlic have cogni- 
zance of the future policy of the Company. 

(Signed.) 


CHARLES MORAN. ) 
SHEPHERD KNAPP. Special 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. { Finance 
NELSON ROBINSON, | Committee. 


GEORGE F. TALMAN. } 
New Yorks, Oct., 21, 1854. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office 
of the NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD COM- 
PANY in the City of New York, until the 10th of 
January, 1855, for the purchase of $4,000,000 of 
the bonds of the Company, bearing 7 per cent, in- 
terest payable semi-annually on the Ist day of 
February and August, redeemable in twenty 
years. 

The NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD 
COMPANY pledge themselves in said bonds to 
pay monthly, commencing on the Ist of March 
next, the sum of thirty-five thousand dollars into 
the hands of the United States Trust Company of 
the city of New York to be by them invested, 
as well as all accruing interest, in the bonds of the 
NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
of the present issue, as long as they can be pur- 
chased at or under par; and whenever the bonds 
of the new issue canhot be purchased at or under 
par, then the said trustees shall invest the said 
monthly payments and the accruing interest in any 
bonds ofthe NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD 
SOMPANY which can be purchased ator under 
par. And whenever it shall be impossible to pur- 
chase any of the bonds of the NEW YORK AND 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY ator under par, 
par, then the said trusteess shall invest the said 
monthly payments and the accruing interest, in 
such bonds of the NEW YORK AND ERIE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY ascan be purchased at the low- 
est rates. And all bonds when purchased by the 
said trusteess shall be cancelled by writing or 
priniing on their face: “Held by the Sinking Fund 
of the NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ;” but the coupons on such cancelled bonds 
shall be collected by said trustees as they become 
due, until the monthly payments of the NEW 
YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY, and 
the accruing interests, or the conversion of conver- 
tible bonds into stock of the Company, shall have 
reduced the entire debt of the Company to $20,- 
000,000. After which the said monthly payments 
shall cease, and the trust vested in such Trustees 
be closed, and all cancelled bonds and the unpaid 
interest warrants delivered to the NEW YORK 
AND ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The snecessful bidders will be required to pay 
10 per cent. in cash on the notice of the accep- 
tance of their bids ; 20 per cent. on the 20th of 
January ; 30 per cent. lst February ; 20 per cent. 
15th February, and thé balance on the Ist of 
March. 

The Income Bonds of the NEW YORK and 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY will be received 
in part payment at par, and the accrued interest 
till day of surrender to the Company. 

The Directors of the NEW YORK and ERIE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, in offering the present 
loan to the public beg leave to state that it will 
be amply sufficient to pay the Income Bonds re- 
deemable on the lst February next, and the en- 


tire present floating debt of the Company, as well 
, rn , 


as to. complete all the unfinished work now under 
way. 

By a resolution of the Board of Directors, all 
future outlays or every kind beyond-the proceeds 
of the present loan, will be charged to expense 
account, and paid from the income of the Com- 
pany, after payment of the interest on the funded 
ay and the monthly payment to the Sinking 

und. 

After the negotiation of the present loan and 
the redemption of the Income Bonds, the position 
of the Company will be— 





BOSC cnn. scien cove Suike <a ddly<ca"deine $10,024,000 
Bonds of 1867, First Mortgage....... 3,000,000 
Bonds of 1859, Second Martgage..... 4,000,000 
Bonds of 18838, Third Mortgage.... .. 6,000,000 
Bonds of 1862, Convertible.......... 3,500,000 
Bonds of 1871, Convertible.......... 4,351,000 
Bonds of 1875, present loan......... 4,000,000 

Total... cna ict cosececee $24,875,000 


In the opinion of the Directors it is perfectly 
safe to estimate the gross earnings of the Road, 
for the coming year, at $6,000,000, from which 
must be deducted : 


Expenses 55 per cent....... $3,300,000 
Seven per cent. on debt $24,- 
SEA BOD iis ove civecce aces 1,739,570 


Sinking Fund............. 


————— $5 459,570 
Net revenue equal to over 5 per cent. 
on stock applicable to cash dividends 
and contingencies................ . 640,430 


The Directors of the Company are confident these 
estimates will be fully realized. The gross re- 
ceipts since the Road has been in operation to 
Dunkirk, have been for pas’gers and freight alone-- 
1851 to 1852$3,047,748 INCREASE. 

1862 to 1853 4,138,424 $1,690,676, say 353 per ct. 
1853 to 1854 5,122,666 934,242, say 233 per ct. 

The business of the road depending mainly on 
the local traffic, must inevitably increase in the 
same ratio as the population of the Counties 
through which it passes. In the opinion of the 
Supermtendent, Mr. McCollum, the road in its 
present position and with its present equipment, 
can earn $8,000,000. If the future increase in the 
receipts be estimated at only 15 per cent. per an- 
num, which is not much over one-half of the av- 
erage increase of the past the above utmost capa- 
city of the road will be tested in 1858. 

As to the running expenses, as they were only 
534 per cent. in 1853 and 1854, there is every pre- 
bability that with rigid economy and an increase 
in the traffic, they can be reduced to 50 per cent., 
but they have been estimated at 55 per cent.,s0 
as to leave ample margin for contingencies. 

The effect of the monthly purchases by the 
Trustees, of the Bonds of the present issue on 
their market value, cannot fail to be immediate, 
and will insure to the original purchasers a cer- 
tain profit within a moderate time; for whilst the 
amount outstanding will decrease each month, the 
absorption by the Sinking Fund will constantly in- 
crease by the accruing interest on the Bonds in 
the hands of the Trustess. In 84 years the Sink- 
ing Fund will absorb $4,768,053, estimating all 
the purchases of bonds by the Sinking Fund to be 
made at par. That the Company will be in a con- 
dition to make promptly the monthly payments 
to the Sinking Fund, no one at all acquainted 
with the income of the Company can doubt for a 
moment. All the past difficulties of the Company 
have arisen from the necessity of contracting for 
expenditures, before securing the requisite funds 
to meet them. This is now entirely at an end, 
whilst the daily increasing revenue of the Com- 
pany must inevitably increase the market value of 
its Bonds, as well as of its Stock, the latter of 
which will no doubt ere long take rank among our 
most solid investment stocks. 

Proposals should be endorsed “ Proposals for 
New York-and Erie Railroad Loan,” and addres- 
sed to DANIEL DREW, Treasurer, Erie-place. 

HOMER RAMSDELL, President, 

NaTHANIEL Marsu, Secretary. 





New York, Oct, 23, 1854. 
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Patent Wrought Iron Rail- 


road Chair. 


Te undersigned are now prepared to manufacture their 


Patent Wrought Iron Railroad Chair, at the rate of fifteen 
tons per day. They are made exclusively from best Trenton 
Iron, which received the prize medal for strength at the World’s 
Fair at London. 

The patent is for the CHAIR itse{—which is formed by rais- 
ing the lip out of the plate sufficiently high to receive the rail. 


It is obvious.that while the strain upon the lip is so slight as to 


remove all danger of its breaking, it becomes less the more 
tightly the lip is made to clasp the rail. The cheapness and 
durability of the chairs, and the facility with which the track 
can be adjusted, commend them to public favor. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 
A Ohair 8 by 7 inches, 3-8 inch thick, cost 284 cents. 
“ “ “ 7-16 “ “ 33 “ 
“ ii3 o 1-2 “ it) 87% 
“ i “ 6-8 “ “ 47 “ 
Other sizes are made to order at equivalent rates. Sample 
Ohairs will be forwarded, free of charge, on application to 
COOPER.& HEWITT, 
December 1, 1852. 17 Burling Slip, New York. 


SEPTIMUS NORRIS, 


GIVIL, MEGHANICAL & CONSULTING ENGINEER 
FFERS his services to Railroad Companies and Engineers, 

to provide them with Plans and Proportions of Locomo- 
tives for burning coal or wood ; calling the attention of “+ 
or 





neers and Railroad Managers to his New Patent Boiler 
burning Anthracite Coal; also Plans for Depot Buildings, 
Railroad Tools, and all kinds of Machinery appertaining to 
Railroads ; he will also superintend personally the construction 
and building of any Locomotives they may order, in this or any 
other city, so as to insure the Companies receiving good ma- 
chines and faithful workmanship. 

Having been engaged for many years professionally as Engi- 
neer upon many of our most important Roads, 


cally engaged in the Manufacture of Locomotives, feels satis- 
fied, he can save the Com ee wars may think to en- 
gage his services, many 's, loss by receiving imperfect 
machines, which ‘have been built and put together hastily. 
Address to No. 28 Sammer st., Philadelphia. 


To Civil Engineers. 





GRADUATE of one of the best schools of 


Civil Engineering in Europe, lately returned 


to this country, wishes to connect himself with 


an Engineer of eminence and experience as as- 
sistant..-References unexceptionable as to quali- 


fications and character.—Address Engineer, Box 
2t 45 


$285. P. 0., New York. 
Railroad lron. 
2,000 





yard, For sale b 
THEODORE DEHON, 
2644 Broadway, 


New York. 
Contracts made as above for Rails detivera 
American ports at lowest rates. 


in their Loca- 
tion, Building and Equipment, and for the last 20 years practi- 


TONS Railroad Iron, 54 to 60 bs, per lineal 


at English or 








Alexandria, Va. 





——— 
ENGINEERS. Schlatter, Charles L., 
= -o Civil Engineer, Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 
aeisbur mony nb Raetg Straughan, J. R., 


Ohio and Indiana Railroad, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





Barnes, Oliver W., 
Chief Eng. Pittsburg and Connellsville R.R. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Edward Boyle, 


Chief Engineer, 2d, 3d, and 9th Avenue Railroads New York 
Office 123 Chambers st. 


Clement, Wm. H., 
Little Miami Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cozzens, W, H,, 
Engineer and Surveyor, St. Louis, Mo. 











Steele, J. Dutton, 


Pottstown, Pa. 


Charles B. Stuart, 


Civil Engineer, New York, 


Edward W. Serrell, 


Civil Engineer, 157 Broadway, New York. 


P. J. Tournadre, 
Ohief Engineer Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas R.R., 
Vicksburg, Miss, 














Alfred W. Craven, 
Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduct, New York. 


Trautwine, John C. 
Civil Engineer and Architect, Philadelphia. 





Charles W. Copeland, 
Steam Marine and Railway Engineer, 
64 Broadway, New York, 


Davidson, M. O., 


Civil and Mining Engineer, Cumberland, Md. 


C. Floyd-Jones., 


Division Engineer 8d and 12th Divisions, 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
Vandalia, Jil. 


Gay, Edward F., 


Civil ,Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Gilbert, Wm. B., 
Syracuse aud Binghamton Railroad, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Gzowski, Mr., 
S‘. Lawrence & Atlantic Railroad, Montreal, Canada. 


Grant, James H., 
New Orleans and Nashville R.R., Aberdeen, Miss. 




















Troost, Lewis, 
Alabama and Tennessee Railroad, Selma, Ala. 


A. B. Warford, 


Chief Engineer,Susquel Railroad, Harrisbu 
Whipple, S8., 
Civil Engineer and Bridge Builder, Albany, N. Y 


Wm. J. Young 
Hs removed his Engineering and Surveying Instrument Man 
ufactory to No, 33. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 





Pa, 




















Railroad Instruments. 
HEODOLITES, TRANSIT COMPASSES AND LEVELS 
on a new principle, with Fraunhofers Munich Glasses, Sur - 
veyors’ Compasses, Barometers, Chains, Drawing Instruments , 
etc., all of the best quality and workmanship, for saie at unus- 
ually low prices by E. & G. W. ' 
New York, Dec. 1, 1851. No. 179 Water street. 





Holicemb, F. P. 


Chie’ Eng. Augusta and Waynesboro, and Savannah an 1 P nsa- 
cola Railroads, Marthasville, Macon Co., Ga 


S. Ww. Hill, 
Mining Enginrer and Surveyor, Eagle River, 
Lake Superior. 








Huger, T. P., 
Northeastern Railroad, Charleston, S. C. 


D. Mitchell, Jr., 


Chief Engineer Pittsburgh and Steubenville, and Chartiers Valley 
Railroads, Pittsburg, Pa, 


Samuel McElroy, 
Assistant Engineer, New York Navy Yard. 


Millis, John.B., Civil Engineer, 
Sackets Harbor and Saratoga R. R., 24 William St., N. ¥. 


Miller, J. F., 
Buffalo and Conhocton Valley Railroad, Avon, N. Y. 


Morris, Eliwood, 


Engineer and Agent DAUPHIN & SUSQUEHANNA CO., 
Cold Spring, Lebanon Co., Pennsylvania, 


- Septimus Norris, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Philadelphia. 


ee Sa 

















Saml. & G. H. Nott, 


Civil Engineers, No. 6 Niles’ Building, Change Avenue, Boston, 


Osborne, Richard B., 


Civil Engineer, Office 73 South 4th st., Philadelphia. 


Prichard, M. B., 


East Tenn. and Georgia Railroad, Knoxville, Tenn. 











NUGENT’S COLLEGE 


OF . 
ENGINEERS AND MECHANICS, 
Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 
E. Nucent, C. E., Principal. 


Tes design of this Institution is to afford young men an op- 
rtunity of acqui a knowledge of the profession of 


Civil Engineering, 
theoretical and . 


tural — Mechanical Drafting, Plain and Ornameptal Penman- 
urther particulars address the Prine! al. 


to Mechanics and Tra 


desmen a sound 
practical knowledge of Mathematics, Architec- 


W. Milnor Roberts, 


Chief Engineer Alleghany Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shanly, Walter, 


ChiefEngineer Bytown and Prescott Railway, 
Prescott, Canada. 


Roberts, Solomon W., 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanford, C. O., 
South Side Railroad, Virginia. 














James Herron, Civil Engineer, 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY YARD, 
PENSACOLA, FLORIDA., 
: PATENTEE OF THE 
HERRON RAILWAY TRACK 


Models of this Track, on ‘the most improved plan may be 
seen at the Engineer’s office of the New York & Erie Railroad. 


ATKINSON 
» lle Kil ' 
MINING ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND DRAFTSMAN 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND, 
Will attend to business in his Profession in the Coal Region and 
vicinity. 
Jerry Cowles, E' a 
es, .» New York. 

Col. Win. Young, do, 

Jas. W. ‘MeCulleh, Esq., late U. S. Treas., Washington, 

June 25, 1853. 


To Engineers, Architects and 
Draughtsmen. 


‘ao undersigned begs respectfully to inform Gentlemen in 
the above professions, that he has constantly on hand 4 
great variety of instruments for Field and Office use. 
. JAS. PRENTICE, 
Feb. 9, 1853. 1 Chamber street, New York. 


Gas Fixtures. 
| gree for Burning Gas for Lighting Public Buildings 
Private Dwellings, Stores and Factories, manufacturedoy 
the subscriber in great variety. Orders by Mail, or left at the 
Factory on Causeway street, ba be promptly attended to. 


ENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 
Boston, March 23, 1850. 6m13 
H. SAWYER 
(of the late firm of SAWYER & HOBBY), 


Manufacturer of Transits and Levels, 
H48 removed to Union Place near Warburton Av., Yonkers. 
N. Y. 

















Sewall & Crehore 
CIVIL ENGINEERS 
ST. PAUL MINESOTA. 


Joszrn 8. SEWALL. Ouas, Faup. Oxenons. 


Edge Tools. 


Hf yn Underhill Edge Tool Company manufacture from the 
best of Steel, and Warrant every variety of Edge Tools fot 
the New England, Southern and Western trade, including Axes, 
Adzes, Picks and Chisels; all of which are constantly kept 00 
hand at their Warehouse, 63 Kilby stree 











iwepsc 
December 18, 1852. M. 8, SAMPSON, Agent. 


